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GROVER AND BAKER'S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


MAKING THE 


iy 


CELEBRATED ELASTIC 
or 


DOUBLE-LOCK STITCH 


Are warranted to do Better, Stronger, and Hands 
Work, with less trouble, than any other, 


M IN ADDITION TO 
Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Gathering, Quilting, Cording, Binding, 
and Braiding, 


THEY EMBROIDER BEAUTIFULLY. 
INSTRUCTION GRATIS.—PROSPECTUS FREE. 


150 Regent Street, W., & 59 Bold Street, Liverpodl 
SEWING MACHINES. 
THE “SINGER” 


(PRIZE MEDAL). 


These Machines are long established as the most simple and 
effective made; have received upwards of Fifty Prize Medals,in 
cluding that awarded at the Dublin International Exhibition 
1865; are now furnished with a 

PATENT TUCK-MARKER 
(That creases each succeeding Tuck while Sewing, the most usefil 
Invention of the day) ; 


also other novel accessories, not to be had with Machines of any 
other manufacture; fastens off seams the same as in handwork 
forming a stitch unequalled for strength, beauty, elasticity, and 
excellence, 


Price £8 10s. and upwards. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE. 


THE “SINGER” MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Prize Medal, Dublin, 1865. 
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DEPOT FOR FRENCH THEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS, — 


BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 
\7 & 18 PORTMAN STREET, W., AND 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Just published, Vol. XI. of the 
ACTA.SANCTORUM 
quotquot toto orbe coluntur, vel a Catholicis Scriptoribus celebrantur; 
; 54 vols, folio, 50s. per vol. 


Although the price has now been raised to 50s, per vol., Mase, B. & Co. can still supply a few copies at 30s, 
per vol, 


VITA JESU CHRISTI DOMINI AC SALVATORIS NOSTRI. 


Per LupoLtrmuM DE SAXONIA, 
One splendid vol. folio, 30s. 


Allioli Nouveau Commentaire sur tous les | Mullois. . . Cours sacrée populaire, 


| Livres des divines Ecritures en 5 vols. 11s, 
. Latin et Frangais, 8 vols. 8vo, 48s. Yicolas. . . Etudes philosophiques sur le Chris- 
Bail. . . . Théologie affective. 5 vols. 15s. tianisme. 4 vols, 12mo. 14s. 
Baudry. . . Le Coeur de Jésus: Pensées chré- ee La Vierge Marie et le plan divin. 
tiennes. 12mo. 4s. 4 vols. 12mo. 16s, 
Bougaud . . Histoire de Ste.Chantal. 2v.12mo. | Ozanam . . Lettres. Tomes 10 ct 11 de ses 


8s. (Euvres. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 
at Histoire de Ste. Monique. 8vo. 8s. | Perreyre . . LaJournéedes Malades. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Calas . . . Journal de Gaston: heures sérieuses | Platus . . . Bonheur dela Vie religieuse. 4v. 8s. 
“d'un écolier. 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. Rauvignan. . Souvemrs d’Instructions et de Re- 


©«Chaignon . . Meditations sacerdotales. Nouvelle traites. 18mo. 1s, 
édition, 5 vols. 15s. Ramietre . . Les Espérances del’Eglise. 12mo, 4s, 
os La Méditation, ou le fidele sanctifi¢ | Réguis . . . La Voix du Pasteur. 2vols. 12mo. 5s, 
par la pratique de l’oraison men- | Ricard. . . La Religicuse en oraison. 4 vols. 
tale. 2 vols, 12mo. 7s. 12mo. 12s. 
Chocarne . . VieintimedeLacordaire, 8vo. 7s.6d. | Richandeau . Les Ursulines de Blois. 2 vols, 12mo, 
Darras . . Histoire générale de l’Eglise depuis 4s. 6d. 
la création jusqu’’ nos jours, 2 | Sagette. . . L’Eucharistie: méditations pour cha- 
vols. 8vo. 6s. per vol. que jour de l'année. 4 vols, 12mo. 
i Histoire de l’Eglise, abrégée, 4 vols. 12s, 
24s. Sanson. . . Les Paradis surla Terre, 2s. 6d. 
Dupanloup. . La Chrétienne et ses ceuvres. des Maisons religieuses, 
vo. 48, 6d. 

Dupont. . Guide Spirituel. 2 vols, 12mo. 10s. | Ségur . . . Opuscules. 2 vols. 12mo, 7s. 
. . VieetCuvres de MadameSwetchine. La Piété enseignée aux Enfants. 
2 vols. 7s. 6d. 12mo. 3s. 

aa Lettres de Mme. Swetchine. 2 vols. ae La Picté et la Vie intérieure. 4 vols, 
8vo. 15s.; 2 vols, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 18mo. 2s. 10d. 
rie Lettres inédites de Mme. Swetchine. | Thicbaut . . Homélies sur les Epitres. 2 v. 8vo. 7s. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. Ventura . . HoméliessurlesParabolesdeN.S.J.C.. 
Fontenau Les Fleurs du Mois de Marie. 1s, 3d. 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. 
Gaume. . . L'Eau bénite au dix-neuvitme siecle, » — la + Catholique, 
vols, 8vo. 10s, 


2s. 
Catéchisme de Perséverance. 8 vols. | Veuillot . . La Parfum de Rome, 2 vols, 8vo. 12s. 


{ = * 8vo. 82s, Vies des premitres Religieuses de la 
Traité de St. Esprit. 2 vols. 8yo. 12s. Visitation. 2 vols. 12mo. 7s, 
Landriot . . LeChrist dela tradition. 2 v. 8vo, 10s. 
ogg La Femme forte. 2s. 6d. Appendix ad Rituale Romanum. 
La femme pieuse. 2 vols. 53. 18mo, red and black. 
a + Conférences aux Dames du Monde. | Arnold. . . De Imitatione 8, Cordis Jesu. 12mo. 
t 2 vols. 5s. 4s. 6d. 
Lapide, Corn.a Trésors.. 4 vols. 8vo. 382s. Molini . . . Instructio Sacerdotum ex SS. Patri- 
Marin . . . Vies des Peres des Déserts d’Orient, bus et Ecclesie: doctoribus con- 
avec une introduction E. cinnata. 12mo. 6s, 
Veuillot. 6 vols. 8vo. abs. Reig. . . . Austervivificans, seucontemplationes 
Mathieu . . Le Pouvoirtemporel des Papes. 8yo. cirea perfectiones Dei uni, trini, 


et incarnati. 12mo, 5s. 6d, 


78. 
Modeste , . le it Inférieur, ou l’art d’obéir. | Schneider. . Manuale Sacerdotum, 4s, 6d.; calf, 
vols, 12mo. 4s. 6d, 8s. 6d.; morocco, 10s, 


*,* The Public and Trade supplied with every French Theological Work with the 
greatest despatch, and on the lowest terms. ; 
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Preparing for publication, 
PEACE THROUGH THE TRUTH: 


Essays on various subjects, suggested by Dr. Pusey’s “ Eirenicon.” By the Professors of a Catholic College, { 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Reprinted from Tuz Montu,” price 6d, 


THE FIRST SISTER OF MERCY: 


A SHORT SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF MOTHER M‘AULEY, 
-  Foundress of the Institute of our Blessed Lady of Mercy, 
Also, price 3d, 


DE PROFUNDIS : 


A PLEA FOR WORKHOUSE CHILDREN. 
With an Introduction by the Most Reverend the Archbishop of Westminster, 


LONDON: BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17, 18 PORTMAN STREET & 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, | 


Price 2s. 6d., new edition, 
THE CATHOLIC SCRIPTURIST; 
OR, THE PLEA OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS, 


Showing the Scripture to hold the Roman Canto J mk in above forty of the chief controversies now 
under debate, 


By J. Mumrorp, Priest of the Society of Jesus, 


BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17 PORTMAN STREET, W. 
SERMON BY FATHER GALLWEY, 8.J. 


THE LADY CHAPEL AND DR. PUSEY’S PEACEMAKER. 


PREACHED IN ST. JOHN’S, ISLINGTON, 
Price One Shilling. Sold for the Benefit of Poor Children, 


LONDON: BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, PORTMAN STREET AND PATERNOSTER ROW. 
DUBLIN: DUFFY, WELLINGTON QUAY. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. CECILY. 
Brama, in Three Arts. 


By tue REV. ALBANY J. CHRISTIE, 8.J. 
Price Sixpence. 
LONDON: BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17, 18 PORTMAN STREET & 63 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
“He shall carry the lambs in His bosom.” 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 


well adapted for an Altar or a Niche, may now be had of Messrs. Burns, Lampert, & Oates, Portman Street. 


Plain . . . . . 
Better finish . 
Painted stone colour, and gilt 
ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON THE WORSHIP OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, | 
Preparing for publication, the 


DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


IN RESPECT TO THE WORSHIP OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. ° 
By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co,, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Now ready, in imperial 8vo, Part I, price 18s, 
THE 


ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: 


BEING 
An Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional 
' ‘System of the Church of England. 


Epitep sy tue Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.R.S.L., 
Author of “ Directorium Pastorale,” “ Household Theology,” &c. &c. 


The first part of the Annotated Prayer-Book extends as far as the end of the Gospels and Epis- 
tles. Its earlier pages contain an Historical Introduction, giving a complete Account of the Origin 
and Transition of the Devotional System of the Church of England; a Ritual Introduction, going 
fully into the principles and practice of her ceremonial ; ample notes on and illustrations of the 
Prefaees and Tables of the Prayer-Book ; the Calendar, with notes on the Minor Holydays; and a 
comparative view of the Ancient and Modern English, the Roman, and the Eastern Calendars. 

In the subsequent portion of this Part, the Daily Services of the Church of England are printed 
with their originals in parallel columns: the Collects in the same manner, with a comparative view, 
under each, of the Epistles and Gospels as used in the Modern and Ancient English, the Roman, and 
the Eastern Churches. A large part of each page is occupied with foot-notes, explaining the history, 
ritual, and theology of the text above. 

A few copies have been printed in royal 4to, with large margin for Ms. notes, price 25s, 

The second Part of the Annotated Prayer-Book will complete the Work, and will contain a 
similar Commentary on the Communion Service, the Occasional Offices, and the Ordination Ser- 
vices ; together with the English and Latin Psalter in parallel columns, and a short liturgical expo- 
sition of each Psalm; a full Index, and a Glossary, It is far advanced at press, and will be 


published in a few months, 
RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


“THE GRAND ADDITION TO THE GEOGRAPHY OF INNER AFRICA MADE BY MR. BAKER.” 
Sir Ropzricx I. Murcutson, Bart. 


Just ready, 2 vols. fre, to, price 28s,, with Maps, numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood by J, CoorEr, 
from Sketches by Mr. —- and a Chromo-lithograph Frontispiece of the Great Lake from which the 
NILE FLows, and Portraits of Mr, and Mrs, Baker, beautifully engraved on Steel by JEENs after Photo- 


graphs, 


Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of the N ile, 
Explorations of the Nile Sources. 


By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., 
F.B.S.S., and Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, 


“We may well rejoice when we now welcome to this country that most enterprising, skilful, and large- 
In all his arduous and perilous travels our medallist was accom- 


hearted traveller, Samuel Baker... .. . 
panied by Mrs, Baker, to whom, as he himself has told me, much of his success is due, and who by her con- | 


duct has shown what the wife of a gallant explorer can accomplish in duty to her husband,” 
Sir Roperick I, Murcuison, Bart., in his Address to the Royal Geographical Society, Nov, 18, 1865, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 
THE NINTH THOUSAND OF 


ECCE HOMO: 
A SURVEY OF THE . 
LIFE AND WORKS OF JESUS CHRIST. 
8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 
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LE CONTEMPORAIN : 


. REVUE D’ECONOMIE CHRETIENNE 


Nouvelle Série.—Septiome Année. 
X* VOLUME. 


Sommaire de la Livraison du 30 Avril: 


I. Du Syst#me Pénitentiaire pour les Jeunes Detenus (fin) . °  « L-C, Micnet, 

. Un Moine Anglo-Saxon au Septitme Sitcle Cu. DE de I’ Académie francaise, 
III. A Propos de Xavier de Maistre.—Causerie Psychologique et Morale (fin) AmEDEE DE MARGEKIE, 
IV. Fais ce que Dois.—Nouvelle (Suite) . Dororuee DE Bopen. 

V. Soci¢té d'Economie Charitable.—Procés-verbaux des Séances du 27 Fév- G. BAGUENAULT DE 
rier et du 19 Mars 1866. Question des Sociétés coopératives. PucHEsSE. 
VI. Les Chemins de Fer d’Intérét Local ‘ P . JuLes MIcHEL, 
VII. Revue Littéraire—Les Travailleurs de la Mer, de M. Victor Huco; 
par M, Antonin Rondelet, 
VIII. Chronique du Mois. ***, 
: IX. Bulletin de Bibliographie, 


PARIS: LIBRAIRIE D’ADRIEN LE CLERE er Cir. 
Imprimeurs de N, 8, P. le Pape et de l’Archevéché de Paris, 
RveE CasseEtre, 29, pres SAnt-SuLPICE, 
Abonnement pour ? Etranger un an, 25 francs, 


COMPTOIR UNIVERSEL D’IMPRIMERIE ET DE LIBRAIRIE 
V. DEVAUX er Cie, 
| BRUXELLES. 


(A LONDRES CHEZ BURNS ET LAMBERT, 17, 18 PORTMAN STREET; 
CHEZ TRUBNER ET Ciz., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW.) 


| NOUVELLES PUBLICATIONS. 


| 

| 

| REVUE GENERALE: 

RELIGION, POLITIQUE, HISTOIRE, ECONOMIE SOCIALE, 


LITTERATURE, SCIENCES, BEAUX-ARTS, 
CoRRESPONDANCE INTERNATIONALE, &c. 


12 livraisons gr. in-8° par an. Prix de l’abonnement annuel pour I’Angleterre, fr. 18, 

Les premieres livraisons de l’année contiendront des articles fort remarquables sur l’Insurrection de le Jamai- 
7, par H. W. Wilberforce; des études sur I’¢tat religieux en Angleterre, par V. Valmont; et sur le systeme 

ucation en Angleterre et en Irlande, par E. Ducpetiaux. 

Chaque Numéro renferme en autre une Correspondance d’Angleterre trés-intéressante, 
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ST. JOSEPHS CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


50 SOUTH STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 
OPEN EVERY DAY FROM TEN TO SIX P.M. 


Terms of Subscriptions : 
4, 
One Volume atatime. ....... 0 10 6 per annum. 


NO BOOKS MUST BE DETAINED LONGER THAN TWO MONTHS. 


All the New French and English Catholic Works taken in. 
N.B. Books lent by the Week on the usual conditions. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


ST. JOHN’S HOME, 
37 DAVIES STREET, 
BERKELEY SQUARE, W. 


This Home is intended to receive the following : 


1. Converts who desire further instruction. 
2. Ladies seeking a temporary home. 
3. Governesses and other respectable persons waiting for situations, 


For terms and other particulars apply to the Matron as above. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED 


FOR 
THE LONDON, COUNTRY, AND OTHER NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, &., BY 


BLAND, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 
27 ST. DUNSTAN’S HILL, E.C. 


WHO IS YOUR DOCTOR? 
I DO NOT REQUIRE ONE SINCE I TOOK 


MORISON’S PILLS. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
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_ MRS. LITTLE'S ECCLESIASTICAL WAREHOUSE, 


20 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Vestments, Frontals, Hangings, Banners, Surplices, Albs, Girdles, and all Altar Linen, 
Cinctures, Birettas, Stocks, &c.; Church Candlesticks, Vases, &c. 

ALTAR PLATE, GOLD AND SILVER CROSSES, RELIGIOUS PRINTS, STATUARY, &c. 
Altar Bread, Altar Wax, Incense Floats, Immortelles, and Church Decorations. 
Church Embroidery, also Designs for Stoles, &c., and Silk for Ladies’ own Working, Damasks, 
Silk Laces, Berlin Patterns of Medieval Designs, Wools, Canvas, &c. 
Prayer-Books, Bibles, Rosaries, Crosses, Medals, &c., in great variety. 

*,* A beautiful Assortment of Statuettes in the finished plastique. Subjects: The Ecce Homo, &e. 


RIMMEL'S NEW PERFUMES. 


THE PRINCESS HELENA, THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, THE BRIDAL 
BOUQUETS, 
2s. 6d, each, The Three in a handsome box, suitable for a Present, 7s. 6d. In a Velvet Box, 10s. 6d. 

IHLANG-IHLANG, or the Flower of Flowers (Unona Odoratissima). 
This Flower, described by Rumphius as the most fragrant of the Eastern 
a a yields a delicious and permanent perfume, Price from 2s, 6d, 
per bottle, 

THE ROYAL ARCHERY BOUQUET, dedicated to the fair Members 
of the Toxophilite Society, in a puzzle box, 2s. 6d. : 

RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, a tonic, and refreshing adjunct to the 
daily ablutions or bath, Price 1s., 2s, 6d., and 5s. per bottle, . 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer by appointment to H.RH. the Princess of Wales, 
96 STRAND, 128 REGENT STREET, & 24 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
(Gratis), 


THE GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION 


SOLVED BY HER MAJESTY 


- ‘THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


Ladies should at once obtain Gratis of their Draper or Corset-maker 
THOMSON’S NEW ILLUSTRATION, 
showing the veritable 
“MODE DE L’IMPERATRICE.” 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—The disheartened by ill- 

health need not be inconsolable till they have honestly given a fair trial to these trusty medicaments, 

One grand fact to be noted is that they are impotent to do mischief in any case, because both Ointment and 

Pills are com of the finest balsams, which purify, regulate, and strengthen the animal economy. Every 

one may confidently recommend these remedies to their friends afflicted by bad health. They will free them 
from disease, and confer on them the greatest good man can desire. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
HE Greatest and most Useful Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA. 
Messrs. Joun Gosnet and Co., Three King Court, Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
respectfully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to its 
pristirie hue—no matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 
pert beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once restored, one application per month will keep it in 


colour. Price One Guinea per bottle,—or half bottles, 10s, 6d. Testimonials from Artistes of the 
ighest order, and from individuals of undoubted respectability, may be inspected on application. 
Joun Gosnett & Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the 
teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing ce to the breath, 
Joun GosNELL and Co. have been appointed Perfumers to H.R. H. the Princess of Wales, 
Manufactory removed to Red Bull Angel Passage, Upper Thames Street, E,C, 
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BY ROYAL METALLIC PEN-MAKER 
COMMAND. TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which, for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GREAT DURABILITY, will 
ensure universal preference. 


FOR LADIES’ USE.—For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly finished papers. Nos. 
1, 178, 303, 604. In Extra-fine Points. 
FOR GENE RAL USE.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points, 
FOR BOLD FREE WRITING.—Nos. 3, ‘164, ‘166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S USE, FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRIT ING.—The Black Swan Quill, 
large barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and Broad Points. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING.—No. 263. In Extra-fine and Fine points. No, 810, new Bank Pen. 
No. 262, In Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 840, the Autograph Pen. 
FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES.—The celebrated Three-hole rn Pen, No, 882. 
Four-hole No. 202 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 
with Bead, No. 404, 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 892, 405, 603. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION 
AT THE 
Manufactory, bey, Works, Graham Street, and at 96 New Street, Birmingham ; 91 John Street, 
New York; and at the London Depét, 37 Gracechurch Street, EC. 


NOTICE. 


In order to meet the pent of the Trade, Shippers, and the Public generally, the 
WHEELER & WILSON Manvracturinc Company have opened extensive premises at 


43 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
in addition to the head Establishment in Regent Street, for the sale of their unrivalled 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES, 


for Family and Manufacturing purposes, where Purchasers will receive all necessary informa- 
tion and naian amen bed in the use of the Machine. Price from 9/. upwards. Illustrated 
Prospectus gratis and post- ee 


OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS—139 REGENT STREET, W, 
CITY BRANCH—43 ST, PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
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THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 


HEAL AND SON 


Have observed for some time that it would be advantageous to their cus- . 
tomers to see a much larger selection of Bedroom Furniture than is usually 
displayed, and that to judge properly of the style and effect of the different 
descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be 
placed in a separate room. They have therefore erected large and addi- 
tional Show Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bedroom Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted ; but also to provide several small 
rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bedroom Furniture in 
the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six dif- 
ferent colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer 
description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able 
to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. A Suite of very 
superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from 
time to time new and select Furniture in various woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a 
complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL and SON’S original trade) is 
placed on the BEDSTEADS. 

The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bedrooms, and Japanned 
Goods for, plain and servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire 
Stock is arranged in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two 
large ground floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed- 
room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet Work, and 
they have just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, 
that the manufacture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal attention, 
every article being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattress, the 
Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower 
in price than the old Spring Mattress. 


HEAL AND SON’S 


Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture sent 
free by post. 


196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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THE MONTH. 


JUNE 1866. 


CONTENTS. 
PAGE 
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Ecce Homo.* 


—o— 


Tue word “remarkable” has been so hacked of late in theological 
criticism—nearly as much so as “ earnest” and “ thoughtful”—that 
we do not like to make use of it on the present occasion without an 
apology. In truth, it presents itself as a very convenient epithet, 
whenever we do not like to commit ourselves to any definite judg- 
ment on a subject before us, and prefer to spread over it a broad 
neutral tint to painting it distinctly white, red, or black. A man, or 
his work, or his deed, is “ remarkable” when he produces an effect ; 
be he effective for good or for evil, for truth or for falsehood—a 
point which, as far as that expression goes, we leave it for others or 
for the future to determine. Accordingly it is just the word to use 
in the instance of a volume in which what is trite and what is novel, 
what is striking and what is startling, what is sound and what is 
untrustworthy, what is deep and what is shallow, are so mixed up 
together, or at least so vaguely suggested, or so perplexingly con- 
fessed, which has so much of occasional force, of circumambient 
glitter, of pretence and of seriousness, as to make it impossible 
either with a good conscience to praise it, or without harshness and 
unfairness to condemn. Such a book is at least likely to be effective, 
whatever else it is or is not; and if it is effective, it may be safely 
called remarkable ; and therefore we apply the epithet “ remark- 
able” to this Homo, 

It is remarkable, then, on account of the sensation which it has. 
made in religious circles. In the course of a few months it has. 
reached a third edition, though it is a fair-sized octavo and not 
an over-cheap one. And it has received the praise of critics and 
reviewers of very distinct shades of opinion. Such a reception must 
be owing either to the book itself, or to the circumstances of the day 
in which it has appeared, or to both of these causes together. Or, 
as seems to be the case, the needs of the day have become a call for 
some such work; and the work, on its appearance, has been thank- 
fully weleomed, on account of its professed object, by those whose 
needs called for it. The author includes himself in the number of 
these ; and, while providing for his own wants, he has ministered to. 

* Kece Homo. <A Survey of the Life‘and Work of Jesus Christ. Mac-- 
millan, 1866. - 
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theirs. This is what we especially mean by calling his book “ re- 
markable.” 

Disputants may maintain, if they please, that religious doubt is 
our natural, our normal state; that to cherish doubts is our duty; 
that to complain of them is impatience; that to dread them is cow- 
ardice; that to overcome them is inveracity; that it is even a happy 
state, a state of calm philosophic enjoyment, to be conscious of them ; 
—but after all, necessary or not, such a state is not natural, and 
not happy, if the voice of mankind is to decide the question. English 
minds, in particular, have too much of a religious temper in them, as 
a natural gift, to acquiesce for any long time in positive, active 
doubt. For doubt and devotion are incompatible with each other; 
every doubt, be it greater or less, stronger or weaker, involuntary as 
well as voluntary, acts upon devotion, so far forth, as water sprinkled, 
or dashed, or poured out upon a flame. Real and proper doubt kills 
faith, and devotion with it; and even involuntary or half-deliberate 
doubt, though it does not actually kill faith, goes far to kill devotion ; 
and religion without devotion is little better than a burden, and soon 
becomes a superstition. Since, then, this is a day of objection and of 
doubt about the intellectual basis of revealed truth, it follows that 
there is a great deal of secret discomfort and distress in the religious 
portion of the community, the result of that general curiosity in 
speculation and inquiry which has been the growth among us of the 
last twenty or thirty years. 

The people of this country, being Protestants, appeal to Scrip- 
ture, when a religious question arises, as their ultimate informant 
4nd decisive authority in all such matters; but who is to decide for 
them the previous question, that Scripture is really such an authority ? 
When, then, as at this time, its divine authority is the very point to 
be determined, that is, the character and extent of its inspiration and 
its component parts, then they find themselves at sea, without possess- 
ing any power over the direction of their course. Doubting about the 
authority of Scripture, they doubt about its substantial truth ; doubting 
about its truth, they have doubts concerning the objects which it sets 
before their faith, about the historical accuracy and objective reality of 
the picture which it presents to us of our Lord. Weare not speaking 
of wilful doubting, but of those painful misgivings, greater or less, 
to which we have already alluded. Religious Protestants, when they 
think calmly on the subject, can hardly conceal from themselves that 
they have a house without logical foundations, which contrives indeed 
for the present to stand, but which may go any day—and where are 
they then? 

Of course Catholics will tell them to receive the canon of Scrip- 
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ture on the authority of the Church, in the spirit of St. Augustine’s 
well-known words: “I should not believe the Gospel, were I not 
moved by the authority of the Catholic Church.” But who, they 
ask, is to be voucher in turn for the Church and St. Augustine ?—is 
it not as difficult to prove the authority of the Church and her 
doctors as the authority of the Scriptures? We Catholics answer, 
and with reason, in the negative; but, since they cannot be brought 
to agree with us here, what argumentative ground is open to them? 
Thus they seem drifting, slowly perhaps, but surely, in the direction 
of scepticism. 

It is under these circumstances that they are invited, in the 
volume before us, to betake themselves to the contemplation of our 
Lord’s character, as it is recorded by the evangelists, as carrying 
with it its own evidence, dispensing with extrinsic proof, and claiming 
authoritatively by itself the faith and devotion of all to whom it 
is presented. Such an argument, of course, is as old as Christianity 
itself; the young man in the Gospel calls our Lord “ Good Master,” 
and St. Peter introduces Him to the first Gentile converts as one 
who “went about doing good ;” and in these last times we can refer 
to the testimony even of unbelievers in behalf of an argument as 
simple as it is constraining. “Si la vie et la mort de Socrate sont 
d’un sage,” says Rousseau, “la vie et la mort de Jésus sont d’un 
Dieu.” And he clenches the argument by observing, that, were the 
picture a mere conception of the sacred writers, “ |’inventeur en serait 
plus étonnant que le héros.” Its especial force lies in its directness ; 
it comes to the point at once, and concentrates in itself evidence, 
doctrine, and devotion. In theological language, it is the motivum 
credibilitatis, the objectum materiale, and the formale, all in one; it 
unites human reason and supernatural faith in one complex act; and 
it comes home to all men, educated and ignorant, young and old. 
And it is the point to which, after all and in fact, all religious minds 
tend, and in which they ultimately rest, even if they do not start from 
it. Without an intimate apprehension of the personal character of 
our Saviour, what professes to be faith is little more than an act of 
ratiocination. If faith is to live, it must love; it must lovingly live 
in the Author of faith as a true and living Being, in Deo vivo et 
vero; according to the saying of the Samaritans to their towns- 
woman: “ We now believe, not for thy saying, for we ourselves have 
heard Him.” Many doctrines may be held implicitly; but to see 
Him as if intuitively is the very promise and gift of Him who is the 
object of the intuition. We are constrained to believe when it is He 
that speaks to us about Himself. 

Such undeniably is the characteristic of divine faith viewed in 
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itself: but here we are concerned, not simply with faith, but with its 
logical antecedents; and the question returns on which we have 
already touched, as a difficulty with Protestants,—how can our Lord’s 
life, as recorded in the Gospels, be a logical ground of faith, unless we 
set out with assuming the truth of those Gospels; that is, without 
assuming as proved the original matter of doubt? And Protestant 
apologists, it may be urged—Paley for instance—show their sense of 
this difficulty when they place the argument drawn from our Lord’s 
character only among the auxiliary evidences of Christianity. Now 
the following answer may fairly be made to this objection; nor need 
we grudge Protestants the use of it, for, as will appear in the sequel, 
it proves too much for their purpose, as being an argument for the 
divinity not only of Christ’s mission, but of that of His Church also. 
However, we say this by the way. 

It may be maintained then, that, making as large an allowance 
as the most sceptical mind, when pressed to state its demands in 
full, would desire, we are at least safe in asserting that the books of 
the New Testament, taken as a whole, existed about the middle of 
the second century, and were then received by Christians, or were in 
the way of being received, and nothing else but they was received, as 
the authoritative record of the vrigin and rise of their religion. In 
that first age they were the only account of the mode in which 
Christianity was introduced to the world. Internal as well as ex- 
ternal evidence sanctions us in so speaking. Four Gospels, the book 
of the Acts of the Apostles, various Apostolic writings, made up 
then, as now, our sacred books. Whether there was a book more or 
less, say even an important book, does not affect the general character 
of the religion as those books set it forth. Omit one or other of 
the Gospels, and three or four Epistles, and the outline and nature 
of its objects and its teaching remain what they were before the 
omission. The moral peculiarities, in particular, of its Founder are, 
on the whole, identical, whether we learn them from St. Matthew, 
St. John, St. Peter, or St. Paul. He is not in one book a Socrates, 
in another a Zeno, and in a third an Epicurus. Much less is the 
religion changed or obscured by the loss of particular chapters or 
verses, or even by inaccuracy in fact, or by error in opinion (supposing 
per impossibile such a charge could be made good), in particular por- 
tions of a book. For argument’s sake, suppose that the three first 
Gospels are an accidental collection of traditions or legends, for 
which no one is responsible, and in which Christians put faith be- 
cause there was nothing else to put faith in. This is the limit to which 
extreme scepticism can proceed, and we are willing to commence our 
argument by granting it. Still, starting at this disadvantage, we 
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should be prepared to argue, that if, in spite of this, and after all, 
there be shadowed out in these anonymous and fortuitous documents 
a Teacher sui generis, distinct, consistent, and original, then does that 
picture, thus accidentally resulting, for the very reason of its acci- 
dental composition, only become more marvellous; then is He an 
historical fact and again a supernatural or divine fact ;— historical 
from the consistency of the representation, and because the time 
cannot be assigned when it was not received as a reality; and super- 
natural, in proportion as the qualities, with which He is invested in 
those writings, are incompatible with what it is reasonable or possible 
to ascribe to human nature viewed simply in itself. Let these writings 
be as open to criticism, whether as to their origin or their text, as 
sceptics can maintain; nevertheless the representation in question is 
there, and forces upon the mind a conviction that it records a fact, 
and a superhuman fact, just as the reflection of an object in a stream 
remains in its definite form, however rapid the current, and however 
many the ripples, and is a sure warrant to us of the presence of the 
object on the bank, though that object be out of sight. 

Such, we conceive, though stated in our own words, is the argu- 
ment drawn out in the pages before us, or rather such is the ground 
on which the argument is raised; and the interest which it has 
excited lies, not in its novelty, but in the particular mode in which it 
is brought before the reader, in the originality and preciseness of 
certain strokes by which is traced out for us the outline of the Divine 
Teacher. These strokes are not always correct; they are sometimes 
gratuitous, sometimes derogatory to their object ; but they are always 
determinate ; and, being such, they present an old argument before 
us with a certain freshness, which, because it is old, is necessary for 
its being effective. 

We do not wonder at all, then, at the sensation which the volume 
is said to have caused at Oxford, and among Anglicans of the 
Oxford school, after the wearisome doubt and disquiet of the last 
ten years; for it has opened the prospect of a successful issue 
of inquiries in an all-important province of thought, where there 
seemed to be no thoroughfare. Distinct as are the liberal and ca- 
tholicising parties in the Anglican Church both in their principles 
and their policy, it must not be supposed that they are as distinct in 
the members that compose them. No line of demarcation can be 
drawn between the one collection of men and the other, in fact; for 
no two minds are altogether alike, and, individually, Anglicans have 
each his own shade of opinion, and belong partly to this school, 
partly to that. Or rather, there is a large body of men who are 
neither the one nor the other; they cannot be called an intermediate 
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party, for they have no discriminating watchwords; they range from 
those who are almost Catholic to those who are almost Liberals. 
They are not Liberals, because they do not glory in a state of doubt ; 
they cannot profess to be “ Anglo-Catholics,” because they are not 
prepared to give an internal assent to all that is put forth by the 
Church as truth of revelation. These are the men who, if they 
could, would unite old ideas with new; who cannot give up tradition, 
yet are loth to shut the door to progress; who look for a more exact 
adjustment of faith with reason than has hitherto been attained; who 
love the conclusions of Catholic theology better than the proofs, end 
the methods of modern thought better than its results; and who, in 
the present wide unsettlement of religious opinion, believe indeed, or 
wish to believe, Scripture and orthodox doctrine, taken as a whole, 
and cannot get themselves to avow any deliberate dissent from any 
part of either, but, still, not knowing how to defend their belief with 
logical exactness, or at least feeling that there are large unsatisfied 
objections lying against parts of it, or having misgivings lest there 
should be such, acquiesce in what is called a practical belief, that is, 
believe in revealed truths, only because belief in them is the safest 
course, because they are probable, and because belief in consequence is 
a duty, not as if they felt absolutely certain, though they will not 
allow themselves to be actually in doubt. Such is about the descrip- 
tion to be given of them as a class, though, as we have said, they so 
materially differ from each other, that no general account of them 
can be applied strictly to any individual in their body. 

Now, it is to this large class which we have been describing that 
such a work as that before us, in spite of the serious errors which 
they will not be slow to recognise in it, comes as a friend in need. 
They do not stumble at the author’s inconsistencies or shortcomings ; 
they are arrested by his professed purpose, and are profoundly moved 
by his successful hits (as they may be called) towards fulfilling it. 
Remarks on the Gospel history, such as Paley’s, they feel to be 
casual and superficial; such as Rousseau’s, to be vague and declama- 
tory: they wish to justify with their intellect all that they believe 
with their heart; they cannot separate their ideas of religion from 
its revealed Object; but they have an aching dissatisfaction within 
them, that they apprehend Him so dimly, when they would fain (as 
it were) see and touch Him as well as hear. When, then, they have 
logical grounds presented to them for holding that the recorded pic- 
ture of our Lord is its own evidence, that it carries with it its own 
reality and authority, that His “ revelatio” is “ revelata” in the very 
act of being a “revelatio,” it is as if He Himself said to them, 
as He once said to His disciples, “ It is I, be not afraid;” and the 
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clouds at once clear off, and the waters subside, and the land is 
gained for which they are looking out. 

The author before us, then, has the merit of promising what, if he 
could fulfil it, would entitle him to the gratitude of thousands. We 
do not say, we are very far from thinking, that he has actually 
accomplished so high an enterprise, though he seems to be ambitious 
enough to hope that he has not come far short of it. He some- 
where calls his book a treatise ; he would have done better to call it 
an-essay; nor need he have been ashamed of a word which Locke 
has used in his work on the Human Understanding. Before con- 
cluding, we shall take occasion to express our serious sense, how very 
much his execution falls below his purpose; but certainly it is a great 
purpose which he sets before him, and for that he is to be praised. 
And there is at least this singular merit in his performance, as 
he has given it to the public, that he is clear-sighted and fair enough 
to view our Lord’s work in its true light, as including in it the 
establishment of a visible kingdom or church. In proportion, then, 
as we shall presently find it our duty to pass some severe remarks 
upon his volume, as it comes before us, so do we feel bound, before 
doing so, to give some specimens of it in that point of view in which 
we consider it really to subserve the cause of revealed truth. And 
in the sketch which we are now about to give of the first steps of his 
investigation, we must not be understood to make him responsible 
for the language in which we shall exhibit them to our readers, and 
which will unavoidably involve our own corrections of his argument, 
and our own colouring. 

Among a people, then, accustomed by the most sacred traditions 
of their religion to a belief in the appearance, from time to time, of 
divine messengers for their instruction and reformation, and to the 
expectation of one such messenger to come, the last and greatest of 
all, who should also be their king and deliverer as well as their 
teacher, suddenly is found, after a long break in the succession and 
a period of national degradation, a prophet of the old stamp, in one 
of the deserts of the country—John, the son of Zachary. He an- 
nounces the promised kingdom as close at hand, calls his countrymen 
to repentance, and institutes a rite symbolical of it. The people seem 
disposed to take him for the destined Saviour; but he points out 
to them a private person in the crowd which is flocking about him ; 
and henceforth the interest which his own preaching has excited 
centres in that other. Thus our Lord is introduced to the notice of 
his countrymen. 

Thus brought before the world, He opens His mission. What 
is the first impression it makes upon us? Admiration of its singular 
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simplicity both as to object and work. Such of course ought to be 
its character, if it was to be the fulfilment of the ancient, long- 
expected promise; and such it was, as our Lord proclaimed it. 
Other men, who do a work, do not set about it as their object ; they 
make several failures; they are led on to it by circumstances ; they 
miscalculate their powers; or they are drifted from the first in a 
direction different from that which they had chosen; they do most 
where they are expected to do least. But our Lord said and did. 
“ He formed one plan and executed it” (p.18). Next, what was that 
plan? Let us consider the force of the words in which, as the 
Baptist before Him, He introduced His ministry ; “ The kingdom of 
God is at hand.” What was meant by the kingdom of God? “The 
conception was no new one, but familiar to every Jew” (p. 19). At 
the first formation of the nation and state of the Israelites the 
Almighty had been their King; when a line of earthly kings was 
introduced, then God spoke by the prophets. The existence of 
the theocracy was the very constitution and boast of Israel, as limited 
monarchy, liberty, and equality are the boast respectively of certain 
modern nations. Moreover, the Gospel proclamation ran, “ Poeniten- 
tiam agite; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand:” here again was 
another and recognised token of a theophany; for the mission of a pro- 
phet, as we have said above, was commonly a call to reformation and 
expiation of sin. A divine mission, then, such as our Lord’s, was a 
falling back upon the original covenant between God and His people; 
but next, while it was an event of old and familiar occurrence, it ever 
had carried with it in its past instances something new, in connection 
with the circumstances under which it took place. The prophets were 
accustomed to give interpretations, or to introduce modifications of the 
letter of the law, to add to its conditions and to enlarge its application. 
It was to be expected, then, that now, when the new Prophet, to whom 
the Baptist pointed, opened His commission, He too, in like manner, 
would be found to be engaged in a restoration, but in a restoration 
which should also be a religious advance; and that the more if He 
really was the special, final Prophet of the theocracy, to whom all 
former prophets had looked forward, and in whom their long and 
august line was to be summed up and perfected. In proportion as 
His work was to be more signal, so would His new revelations be 
wider and more wonderful. 

Did our Lord fulfil these expectations? Yes, there was this 
peculiarity in His mission, that He came not only as one of the 
prophets in the kingdom of God, but as the King Himself of that 
kingdom. Thus His mission involves the most exact return to the 
original polity of Israel, which the appointment of Saul had dis- 
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arranged, while it recognises also the line of prophets, and infuses 
a new spirit into the law. Throughout His ministry our Lord 
claimed and received the title of King, which no prophet ever had 
done before. On His birth, the wise men came to worship “ the 
King of the Jews ;” “Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the King 
of Israel,” cried Nathanael after His baptism; and on His cross the 
charge recorded against Him was that He professed to be “ King 
of the Jews.” “During His whole public life,” says the author, 
“ He is distinguished from the other prominent characters of Jewish 
history by His unbounded personal pretensions. He calls Himself 
habitually King and Master. He claims expressly the character 
of that Divine Messiah for which the ancient prophets had directed 
the nation to look” (p. 25). 

He is, then, a King, as well as a Prophet; but is He as one of 
the old heroic kings, David or Solomon? Had such been His pre- 
tension, He had not, in His own words, “ discerned the signs of the 
times.” It would have been a false step in Him, into which other 
would-be champions of Israel, before and after Him, actually fell, 
and in consequence failed. But here this young Prophet is from 
the first distinct, decided, and original. His contemporaries, indeed, 
the wisest, the most experienced, were wedded to the notion of a 
revival of the barbaric kingdom. “ Their heads were full of the 
languid dreams of commentators, the unpracticable pedantries of men 
who live in the past” (p. 27). But He gave to the old prophetic 
promises an interpretation which they could undeniably bear, but 
which they did not immediately suggest; which we can maintain to 
be true, while we can deny them to be imperative. He had His own 
prompt, definite conception of the restored theocracy; it was His 
own, and not another’s; it was suited to the new age; it was tri- 
umphantly carried out in the event. 

In what, then, did He consider His royalty to consist? First, what 
was it not? It did not consist in the ordinary functions of royalty; 
it did not prevent His payment of tribute to Cesar; it did not make 
Him a judge in questions of criminal or of civil law, in a question of 
. adultery, or in the adjudication of an inheritance; nor did it give 
Him the command of armies. Then perhaps, after all, it was but a 
figurative royalty, as when the Eridanus is called “fluviorum rex,” 
or Aristotle “ the prince of philosophers.” No; it was not a figura- 
tive royalty either. To call oneself a king, without being one, is 
playing with edged tools—as in the story of the innkeeper’s son, who 
was put to death for calling himself “heir to the crown.” Christ 
certainly knew what He was saying. ‘“ He had provoked the accu- 
sation of rebellion against the Roman government: He must have 
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known that the language He used would be interpreted so. Was 
there then nothing substantial in the royalty He claimed? Did He 
die for a metaphor?” (p. 28.) He meant what He said, and therefore 
His kingdom was literal and real; it was visible ;—but what were its 
visible prerogatives, if they were not those in which earthly royalty 
commonly consists? In truth He passed by the lesser powers of 
royalty, to claim the higher. He claimed certain divine and tran- 
scendent functions of the original theocracy, which had been in abey- 
ance since that theocracy had been infringed, which even to David had 
not been delegated, which had never been exercised except by the Al- 
mighty. God had created, first the people, next the state, which He 
deigned to govern. “ The origin of other nations is lost in antiquity” 
(p. 33); but “ this people,” runs the sacred word, “ have I formed for 
Myself.” And “ He who first called the nation did for it the second 
work of a king: He gave it a law” (p. 34). Now it is very striking 
to observe that these two incommunicable attributes of divine royalty, 
as exemplified in the history of the Israelites, are the very two which 
our Lord assumed. He was the Maker and the Lawgiver of His sub- 
jects. He said in the commencement of His ministry, “ Yollow Me ;” 
and He added, “and I will make you”—you in turn—* fishers of 
men.” And the next we read of Him is, that His disciples came to 
Him on the Mount, and He opened His mouth and taught them. 
And so again, at the end of it, “Go ye, make disciples of all nations, 
teaching them.” “Thus the very works for which the [Jewish] 
nation chiefly hymned their Jehovah, He undertook in His name to 
do. He undertook to be the Father of an everlasting state, and the 
Legislator of a world-wide society” (p. 36); that is, showing Him- 
self, according to the prophetic announcement, to be “ Admirabilis, 
consiliarius, pater futuri seculi, princeps pacis.” 

To these two claims He adds a third: first, He chooses the sub- 
jects of His kingdom; next, He gives them a law; but thirdly, He 
judges them—judges them in a far truer and fuller sense than in the 
old kingdom even the Almighty judged His people. The God of 
Israel ordained national rewards and punishments for national obe- 
dience or transgression; He did not judge His subjects one by one; 
but our Lord takes upon Himself the supreme and final judgment of 
every one of His subjects, not to speak of the whole human race 
(though, from the nature of the case, this function cannot belong to 
His visible kingdom). “ He considered, in short, heaven and hell to 
be in His hand” (p. 40). 

We shall mention one further function of the new King and His 
new kingdom: its benefits are even bound up with the maintenance 
of this law of political unity. ‘To organise a society, and to bind 
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the members of it together by the closest ties, were the business of 
His life. For this reason it was that He called men away from their 
homes, imposed upon some a wandering life, upon others the sacrifice 
of their property, and endeavoured by all means to divorce them 
from their former connections, in order that they might find a new 
home in the Church. For this reason He instituted a solemn initia- 
tion, and for this reason He refused absolutely to any one a dispen- 
sation from it. For this reason, too . . . He established a common 
feast, which was through all ages to remind Christians of their indis- 
soluble union” (p.92). But cui bono is a visible kingdom, when the 
great end of our Lord’s ministry is moral advancement and prepara- 
tion for a future state? It is easy to understand, for instance, how 
a sermon may benefit, or personal example, or religious friends, or 
household piety. We can learn to imitate a saint or a martyr, we 
can cherish a lesson, we can study a treatise, we can obey a rule; 
but what is the definite advantage to a preacher or a moralist of an 
external organisation, of a visible kingdom? Yet Christ says, “ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God,” as well as “ His justice.” * Socrates 
wished to improve men, but he laid no stress on their acting in 
concert in order to secure that improvement; on the contrary, the 
Christian law is political, as certainly as it is moral. Why is 
this? It arises out of the intimate relation between Him and His 
subjects, which, in bringing them all to Him as their common Father, 
necessarily brings them to each other. Our Lord says, ‘“‘ Where two 
or three are gathered together in My name, I am in the midst 
of them.” Fellowship between His followers is made a distinct 
object and duty, because it is a means, according to the provisions of 
His system, by which in some special way they are brought near to 
Him. This is declared, still more strikingly than in the text we have 
just quoted, in the parable of the Vine and its branches, and in that 
(if it is to be called a parable) of the Bread of Life. The Almighty 
King of Israel was ever, indeed, invisibly present in the glory above 
the Ark, but He did not manifest Himself there or any where else as 
a present cause of spiritual strength to His people; but the new 
King is not only ever present, but to every one of His subjects indi- 
vidually is He a first element and perennial source of life. He is not 
only the head of His kingdom, but also its animating principle and 
its centre of power. The author whom we are reviewing does not 
quite reach the great doctrine here suggested, but he goes near it in 
the following passage: “Some men have appeared who have been 
‘as levers to uplift the earth and roll it in another course.’ Homer 
by creating literature, Socrates by creating science, Cesar by carry- 
ing civilisation inland from the shores of the Mediterranean, Newton 
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by starting science upon a career of steady progress, may be said 
to have attained this eminence. But these men gave a single impact 
like that which is conceived to have first set the planets in motion. 
Christ claims to be a perpetual attractive power, like the sun, which 
determines their orbit. They contributed to men some discovery, 
and passed away; Christ’s discovery is Himself. To humanity 
struggling with its passions and its destiny He says, Cling to Me— 
cling ever closer to Me. If we believe St. John, He represented 
Himself as the Light of the world, as the Shepherd of the souls of 
men, as the Way to immortality, as the Vine or Life-tree of hu- 
manity” (p. 177). He ends this beautiful passage, of which we have 
already quoted as much as our limits allow, by saying that “ He 
instructed His followers to hope for life from feeding on His Body 
and Blood.” 

O si sic omnia! Is it not hard, that, after following with plea- 
sure a train of thought so calculated to warm all Christian hearts, 
and to create in them both admiration and sympathy for the writer, 
we must end our notice of him in a different tone, and express as 
much dissent from him and as serious blame of him as we have 
hitherto been showing satisfaction with his object, his intention, and 
the general outline of his argument? But so it is, In what remains 
to be said we are obliged to speak of his work in terms so sharp 
that they may seem to be out of keeping with what has gone before. 
With whatever abruptness in our composition, we must suddenly shift 
the scene, and manifest our disapprobation of portions of his book as 
plainly as we have shown an interest in it. We have praised it in 
various points of view. It has stirred the hearts of many; it has 
recognised a need, and gone in the right direction for supplying it. 
It serves as a token, and a hopeful token, of what is going on in the 
minds of numbers of men external to the Church. It is substantially a 
good book, and, we trust, will work for good. Especially, as we have 
seen, is it interesting to the Catholic, as acknowledging the visible 
Church as our Lord’s own creation, as the direct fruit of His teach- 
ing, and the destined instrument of His purposes. We do not know 
how to speak in an unfriendly tone of an author who has done so 
much as this; but at the same time, when we come to examine his 
argument in its details, and study his chapters one by one, we find, 
in spite of, and mixed up with, what is true and original, and even 
putting aside his patent theological errors, so much bad logic, so 
much of rash and “gratuitous assumption, so much of half-digested 
thought, that we areZobliged to conclude that it would have been 
much wiser in him if, instead of publishing what he seems to confess, 
or rather to proclaim, to be the jottings of his first researches upon 
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sacred territory, he had waited till he had carefully traversed and 
surveyed and mapped the whole of it. We now proceed to give a 
few instances of the faults of which we complain. 

His opening remarks will serve in illustration. In p. 41 he says, 
“We have not rested upon single passages, nor drawn from the fourth 
Gospel.” This, we suppose, must be his reason for ignoring the pas- 
sage in Luke ii.49: “ Did you not know that I must be about My 
Father’s business?” for he directly contradicts it, by gratuitously 
imagining that our Lord came for St. John’s baptism with the same 
intention as the penitents around Him; and that, in spite of His 
own words, which we suppose are to be taken as another “single 
passage,” “ So it becometh us to fulfil all justice” (Matt. iii.15). It 
must be on this principle of ignoring single passages such as these, 
even though they admit of combination, that he goes on to say of 
our Lord, that “in the agitation of mind caused by His baptism, and 
by the Baptist’s designation of Him as the future Prophet, He 
retired into the wilderness,” and there “ He matured the plan of 
action which we see Him executing from the moment of His return 
into society” (p. 9); and that not till then was He “conscious of 
miraculous power” (p.12). This neglect of the sacred text, we repeat, 
must be allowed him, we suppose, under colour of his acting out his 
rule of abstaining from single passages and from the fourth Gospel. 
Let us allow it; but at least he ought to adduce passages, single or 
many, for what he actually does assert. He must not be allowed 
arbitrarily to add to the history, as well as cautiously to take from 
it. Where, then, we ask, did he learn that our Lord’s baptism 
caused Him “ agitation of mind,” that He “ matured His plan of 
action in the wilderness,” and that He then first was “ conscious of 
miraculous power’? But again: it seems he is not to refer to 
“single passages or the fourth Gospel;” yet, wonderful to say, he 
actually does open his formal discussion of the sacred history by 
referring to a passage from that very Gospel—nay, to a particular 
text, which is only not a “ single” text, because it is half a text, and 
half a text such that, had he taken the whole of it, he would have 
been obliged to admit that the part which he puts aside just runs 
counter to his interpretation of the part which he insists on. The 
words are these, as they stand in the Protestant version: “ Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” Now, 
it is impossible to deny that “which taketh away,” &c. fixes and 
limits the sense of “the Lamb of God;” but our author notices the 
latter half of the sentence, only in order to put aside the light it 
throws upon the former half; and instead of the Baptist’s own in- 
terpretation of the title which he gives to our Lord, he substitutes 
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another, radically different, which he selects for himself out of one of 
the Psalms. He explains “the Lamb” by the well-known image, 
which represents the Almighty as a shepherd and His earthly ser- 
vants as sheep—innocent, safe, and happy under His protection. 
“The Baptist’s opinion of Christ’s character, then,” he says, “ is 
summed up for us in the title he gives Him—the Lamb of God, 
taking away the sins of the world. There seems to be, in the last 
part of this description, an allusion to the usages of the Jewish 
sacrificial system; and, in order to explain it fully, it would be 
necessary to anticipate much which will come more conveniently later 
in this treatise. But when we remember that the Baptist’s mind was 
doubtless full of imagery drawn from the Old Testament, and that the 
conception of a lamb of God makes the subject of one of the most 
striking of the Psalms, we shall perceive what he meant to convey by 
this phrase” (pp.5,6). This is like saying, “ Isaiah dechres, ‘ Mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts ;’ but, considering that 
doubtless the prophet was well acquainted with the first and second 
books of Samuel, and that Saul, David, and Solomon are the three 
great kings there represented, we shall easily perceive that, by 
‘seeing the King,’ he meant to say that he saw Uzziah, king of 
Judah, in the last year of whose reign he had the vision. As to the 
phrase ‘the Lord of hosts,’ which seems to refer to the Almighty, 
we will consider its meaning by and by:”—but, in truth, it is difficult 
to invent a paralogism, in its gratuitous inconsecutiveness parallel to 
his own. 

We must own, that, with every wish to be fair to this author, 
we never recovered from the perplexity of mind which this passage, 
in the very threshold of his book, inflicted on us. It needed not the 
various passages which follow it in the work, constructed on the 
same argumentative model, to prove to us that he was not only an 
incognito, but an enigma. “ Ergo” is the symbol of the logician:— 
what science does a writer profess, whose symbols, profusely scat- 
tered through his pages, are “ probably,” “it must be,” “ doubtless,” 
“on the hypothesis,” “we may suppose,” and “it is natural to think,” 
and that at the very time that he pointedly discards the comments of 
school theologians? Is it possible that he can mean us to set aside 
the glosses of all who went before in his own favour, and to ex- 
change our old lamps for his new ones? Men have been at fault, 
when trying to determine whether he was an orthodox believer on 
his road to liberalism, or a liberal on his road to orthodoxy: this 
doubtless may be to some a perplexity; but our own difficulty is, 
whether he comes to us as an investigator or a prophet, as one un- 
equal or superior to the art of reasoning. Undoubtedly, he is an 
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able man; but what can he possibly mean by startling us with such 
eccentricities of argumentation as are familiar with him? Addison 
somewhere bids his readers bear in mind, that if he is ever especially 
dull, he always has a special reason for being so; and it is difficult 
to reconcile one’s imagination to the supposition that this anonymous 
writer, with so much deep thought as he certainly evidences, has 
not some recondite reason for seeming so inconsequent, and does 
not move by some deep subterraneous processes of argument, which, 
if once brought to light, would clear him of the imputation of castle- 
building. 

There is always a danger of misconceiving an author who has no an- 
tecedents by which we may measure him. Taking his work as it lies, 
we can but wish that he had kept his imagination under control; and 
that he had more of the hard head of a lawyer, and the patience of 
a philosopher. He writes like a man who cannot keep from telling 
the world his first thoughts, especially if they are clever or graceful; 
he has come for the first time upon a strange world, and his remarks 
upon it are too obvious to be called original, and too crude to deserve 
the name of freshness. What can be more paradoxical than to 
interpret our Lord’s words to Nicodemus, “Unless a man be born | 
again,” &c. of the necessity of external religion, and as a lesson to 
him to profess his faith openly and not to visit Him in secret? (p. 86.) ’ 
What can be more pretentious, not to say gaudy and even tawdry, 
than his paraphrase of St. John’s passage about the woman taken in‘ 
adultery? “In His burning embarrassment and confusion,” he says, } 
“ He stooped down so as to hide His face. . . . They had a glimpse 
perhaps of the glowing blush upon His face, &c.” (p. 104). 

We should be very sorry to use a severe word concerning an hon- 
est inquirer after truth, as we believe this anonymous writer to be; 
and we will confess that Catholics, kindly as they may wish to feel 
towards him, are scarcely even able, from their very position, to give 
his work the enthusiastic reception which it has received from some 
other critics. The reason is plain; those alone can speak of it from 
a full heart, who feel a need, and recognise in it a supply of that 
need. We are not in the number of such; for they who have found, 
have no need to seek. Far be it from us to use language savouring 
of the leaven of the Pharisees. We are not assuming a high place, 
because we thus speak, or boasting of our security. Catholics are 
both deeper and shallower than Protestants; but in neither case 
have they any call for a treatise such as this Ecce Homo. If they 
live to the world and the flesh, then the faith which they profess, 
though it is true and distinct, is dead; and their certainty about 
religious truth, however firm and unclouded, is but shallow in its 
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character, and flippant in its manifestations. And in proportion as 
they are worldly and sensual will they be flippant and shallow. But 
their faith is as indelible as the pigment which colours the skin, even 
though it is skin-deep. This class of Catholics is not likely to take 
interest in a pictorial Ecce Homo. On the other hand, where the 
heart is alive with divine love, faith is as deep as it is vigorous and 
joyous; and, as far as Catholics are in this condition, they will feel 
no drawing towards a work which is after all but an arbitrary and 
unsatisfactory dissection of the object of their devotion. That indi- 
viduals in their body may be harassed with doubts, particularly in a 
day like this, we are not denying ; but, viewed as a body, Catholics, 
from their religious condition, are either too deep or too shallow to 
suffer from those elementary difficulties, or that distress of mind, in 
which serious Protestants are so often involved. 

We confess, then, as Catholics, to some unavoidable absence of 
cordial feeling in following the remarks of this author, though not 
to any want of real sympathy; and we seem to be justified in our 
indisposition by his manifest want of sympathy with us. If we feel 
distant towards him, his own language about Catholicity, and (what 
may be called) old Christianity, seems to show that that distance is 
one of fact, one of mental position, not any fault in ourselves, Is it 
not undeniable, that the very life of personal religion among Catho- 
lics lies in a knowledge of the Gospels? It is the character and con- 
duct of our Lord, His words, His deeds, His sufferings, His work, 
which are the very food of our devotion and rule of our life. “ Be- 
hold the Man,” which this author feels to be an object novel enough 
to write a book about, has been the contemplation of Catholics from 
that first age when St. Paul said, “The life that I now live in the 
flesh, I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and de- 
livered Himself for me.” As the Psalms have ever been the manual 
of our prayer, so have the Gospels been the subject-matter of our 
meditation. In these latter times especially, since St. Ignatius, they 
have been divided into portions, and arranged in a scientific order, 
not unlike that which the Psalms have received in the Breviary. To 
contemplate our Lord in His person and His history is with us the 
exercise of every retreat, and the devotion of every morning. All 
this is certainly simple matter of fact; but the writer we are re- 
viewing lives and thinks at so great distance from us as not to be 
cognisant of what is so patent and so notorious a truth. He seems 
to imagine that the faith of a Catholic is the mere profession of a 


formula. He deems it important to disclaim in the outset of his 


work all reference to the theology of the Church. He eschews with 
much preciseness, as something almost profane, the dogmatism of 
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former ages. He wishes “to trace” our Lord’s “biography from 
point to point, and accept those conclusions—not which Church doe- 
tors or even Apostles have sealed with their authority—but which 
the facts themselves, critically weighed, appear to warrant” (Preface). 
Now, what Catholics, what Church doctors, as well as Apostles, have 
ever lived on, is not any number of theological canons or decrees, 
but, we repeat, the Christ Himself, as He is represented in concrete 
existence in the Gospels. Theological determinations about our Lord 
are far more of the nature of land-marks or buoys to guide a discur- 
sive mind in its reasonings, than to assist a devotional mind in its 
worship. Common sense, for instance, tells us what is meant by 
the words, “My Lord and my God;” and a religious man, upon his 
knees, requires no commentator; but against irreligious speculators, 
Arius or Nestorius, a denunciation has been passed in Ecumenical 
Council, when “ science falsely so-called” encroached upon devotion. 
Has not this been insisted on by all dogmatic Christians over and 
over again? Is it not a representation as absolutely true as it is 
trite? We had fancied that Protestants generally allowed the 
touching beauty of Catholic hymns and meditations; and after all 
is there not That in all Catholic churches which goes beyond any 
written devotion, whatever its force or its pathos? Do we not be- 
lieve in a Presence in the sacred Tabernacle, not as a form of words, 
or as a notion, but as an Object as real as we are real? And if in 
that Presence we need neither profession of faith nor even manual 
of devotion, what appetite can we have for the teaching of a writer 
who not only exalts his first thoughts about our Lord into pro- 
fessional lectures, but implies that the Catholic Church has never 
known how to point Him out to her children ? 

It may be objected, that we are making too much of so chance a 
slight as his allusion in his Preface to “ Church doctors” involves, 
especially as he mentions Apostles in connexion with them; but it 
would be affectation not to recognise in other places of his book an 
undercurrent of antagonism to us, of which the passage already 
quoted is but a first indication. Of course he has quite as much 
right as another to take up an anti-Catholic position, if he will; 
but we understand him to be putting forth an investigation, not a 
polemical argument: and if, instead of keeping his eyes directed to 
his own proper subject, he looks to the right or left to hit at those 
who view it differently from himself, he is damaging the ethical force 
of a composition which claims to be, and mainly is, a serious and 
manly search after religious truth. Why cannot he let us alone? 
Of course he cannot avoid seeing that the lines of his own investiga- 
tion diverge from those drawn by others; but he will have enough 
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to do in defending himself, without making others the object of his 
attack. He is virtually opposing Voltaire, Strauss, Renan, Calvin, 
Wesley, Chalmers, Erskine, and a host of other writers, but he does 
not denounce them; why then does he single out, misrepresent, and 
anathematise a main principle of orthodoxy? It is as if he could 
not keep his hand off us, when we crossed his path, We are alluding 
to the following magisterial passage : 

“Tf He (our Lord) meant any thing by His constant denuncia- 
tion of hypocrites, there is nothing which He would have visited with 
sterner censure than that short cut to belief which many persons take, 
when, overwhelmed with the difficulties which beset their minds, and 
afraid of damnation, they suddenly resolve to strive no longer, but, 
giving their minds a holiday, to rest content with saying that they 
believe, and acting as if they did. A melancholy end of Christianity 
indeed! Can there be such a disfranchised pauper class among the 
citizens of the New Jerusalem?” (p. 79.) 

He adds shortly afterwards: 

“ Assuredly, those who represent Christ as presenting to man 
an abstruse theology, and saying to them peremptorily, ‘ Believe 
or be damned,’ have the coarsest conception of the Saviour of the 
world” (p. 80). 

Thus he delivers himself: “ Believe or be damned is so detestable 
a doctrine, that if any man denies it is detestable, I pronounce him 
to be a hypocrite; to be without any true knowledge of the Saviour 
of the world; to be the object of His sternest censure; and to have 
no part or place in the Holy City, the New Jerusalem, the eternal 
Heaven above.” Pretty well for a virtuous hater of dogmatism! 
We hope we shall show less dictatorial arrogance than his, in the 
answer which we intend to make to him. 

Whether there are persons such as he describes, Catholic or Pro- 
testants, converts to Catholicism or not,—men who profess a faith 
which they do not believe, under the notion that they shall be eternally 
damned if they do not profess it without believing,—we really do not 
know—we never met with such; but since facts do not concern us 
here so much as principles, let us, for argument’s sake, grant that 
there are. Our author believes they are not only “many,” but 
enough to form a “class;” and he considers that they act in this 
preposterous manner under the sanction, and in accordance with the 
teaching, of the religious bodies to which they belong. Especially 
there is a marked allusion in his words to the Athanasian Creed and 
the Catholic Church. Now we answer him thus : 

Part of his charge against the teachers of dogma is, that they 
impose on men as a duty, instead of believing, to “act as if they 
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did” believe :—now in fact this is the very kind of profession which, 
if it is all that a candidate has to offer, absolutely shuts him out 
from admission into Catholic communion, We suppose, that by 
belief of a thing, this writer understands an inward conviction of its 
truth ;—this being supposed, we plainly say that no priest is at 
liberty to receive a man into the Church, who has not a real internal 
belief, and cannot say from his heart, that the things taught by the 
Church are true. On the other hand, as we have said above, it is 
the very characteristic of the profession of faith made by numbers of 
educated Protestants, and it is the utmost extent to which they are 
able to go in believing, to hold, not that Christian doctrine is cer- 
tainly true, but that it has such a semblance of truth, it has such 
considerable marks of probability upon it, that it is their duty to ac- 
cept and to act upon it as if it were true beyond all question or doubt : 
and they justify themselves, and with much reason, by the authority 
of Bishop Butler. Undoubtedly, a religious man will be led to go 
as far as this, if fie cannot go farther; but unless he can go farther, 
he is no catechumen of the Catholic Church. We wish all men to 
believe that her creed is true; but till they do so believe, we do not 
wish, we have no permission, to make them her members. Such a 
faith as this author speaks of to condemn—(our books call it “ practi- 
cal certainty” )—does not rise to the level of the sine gud non, which is 
the condition prescribed for becoming a Catholic. Unless a convert 
so believes that he can sincerely say, “ After all, in spite of all diffi- 
culties, objections, obscurities, mysteries, the creed of the Church 
undoubtedly comes from God, and is true, because He is the truth,” 
such a man, though he be outwardly received into her fold, will re- 
ceive no grace from the sacraments, no sanctification in baptism, no 
pardon in penance, no life in communion. We are more consistently 
dogmatic than this author imagines; we do not enforce a principle 
by halves; if our doctrine is true, it must be received as such ; if a 
man cannot so receive it, he must wait till he can. It would be 
better, indeed, if he now believed; but, since he does not as yet, to 
wait is the best he can do under the circumstances. If we said any 
thing else than this, certainly we should be, as the author thinks we 
are, encouraging hypocrisy. Nor let him turn round on us and say 
that by thus proceeding we are laying a burden on souls, and block- 
ing up the entrance into that fold which was intended for all men, by 
imposing hard conditions on candidates for admission; for we have 
already implied a great principle, which is an answer to this objec- 
tion, which the Gospels exhibit and sanction, but which he absolutely 
ignores. 


Let us avail ourselves of his own quotation. The Baptist said, 
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“ Behold the Lamb of God.” Again he says, “This is the Son of God.” 
“Two of his disciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus.” 
They believed John to be “a man sent from God” to teach them, 
and therefore they believed his word to be true. We suppose it was 
not hypocrisy in them to believe in his word; rather they would 
have been guilty of gross inconsistency or hypocrisy, had they pro- 
fessed to believe that he was a divine messenger and yet had refused 
to take his word concerning the Stranger whom he pointed out to 
their veneration. It would have been “saying that they believed,” 
and not “acting as if they did;” which at least is not better than 
saying and acting. Now was not the announcement which John 
made to them “a short cut to belief’? and what the harm of it? 
They believed that our Lord was the promised Prophet, without mak- 
ing direct inquiry about Him, without a new inquiry, on the ground 
of a previous inquiry into the claims of John himself to be accounted 
a messenger from God. They had already accepted it as truth that 
John was a prophet; but again, what a prophet said must be true; 
else he would not be a prophet; now, John said that our Lord was 
the Lamb of God; this, then, certainly was a sacred truth. 

Now it might happen, that they knew exactly and for certain 
what the Baptist meant in calling our Lord “a Lamb ;” in that case 
they would believe Him to be that which they knew the figurative 
word meant, as used by the Baptist. But, as our author reminds 
as, the word has different senses; and, though the Baptist explained 
his own sense of it on the first occasion of using it, by adding “ that 
taketh away the sin of the world,” yet when he spoke to the two 


disciples he did not thus explain it. Now let us suppose that they 


went off, taking the word each in his own sense, the one under- 
standing by it a sacrificial lamb, the other a lamb of the fold; and 
let us suppose that, as they were on the way to our Lord’s home, 
they discovered this difference in their several interpretations, and 
disputed with each other which was the right interpretation. It is 
clear that they would agree so far as this, viz. that, in saying that 
the proposition was true, they meant that it was true in that sense in 
which the Baptist spoke it; moreover, if it be worth noticing, they 
did after all even agree, in some vague way, about the meaning of the 
word, understanding that it denoted some high character, or office, 
or ministry. Any how, it was absolutely true, they would say, 
that our Lord was a Lamb, whatever it meant; the word conveyed 
a great and momentous fact, and if they did not know what that 
fact was, the Baptist did, and they would accept it in its one right 
sense, as soon as he or our Lord told them what it was. 

Again, as to that other title which the Baptist gave our Lord, 
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“the Son of God,” it admitted of half-a-dozen senses. Wisdom 
was “the only begotten;” the angels were the sons of God; Adam 
was a son of God ; the descendents of Seth were sons of God; Solo- 
mon was a son of God; and so is “the just man.” In which of 
these senses, or in what sense, was our Lord the Son of God? St. 
Peter knew, but there were those who did not know; the centurion 
who attended the crucifixion did not know, and yet he confessed that 
our Lord was the Son of God. He knew that our Lord had been 
condemned by the Jews for calling Himself the Son of God, and 
therefore he cried out, on seeing the miracles which attended His 
death, “Indeed this was the Son of God.” His words evidently 
imply, “I do not know precisely what He meant by so calling Him- 
self; but what He said He was, that He is; whatever He meant, 
I believe Him; I believe that His word about Himself is true, 
though I cannot prove it to be so, though I do not even understand 
it; I believe His word, for I believe Him.” 

Now to return to the passage which has led to these remarks. 
Our author says that certain persons are hypocrites, because they 
“take a short cut to belief, suddenly resolving to strive no longer, 
but to rest content with saying they believe.” Does he mean by “a 
short cut,” believing on the word of another? As far as our expe- 
rience goes of religious changes in individuals, he can mean nothing 
else; yet how can he mean this with the Gospels before him? He 
cannot mean it, because the very staple of the sacred narrative is a 
call on all men to believe what is not proved to them, merely on the 
warrant of divine messengers; because the very form of our Lord’s 
teaching is to substitute authority for inquiry; because the very 
principle of His grave earnestness, the very key to His regenerative 
mission, is the intimate connection of faith with salvation. Faith is 
not simply trust in His legislation, as this writer says; it is definitely 
trust in His word, whether that word be about heavenly things or 
earthly ; whether it is spoken by His own mouth, or through His 
ministers. The angel who announced the Baptist’s birth said, 
“ Thou shalt be dumb, because thou believest not my words.” The 
Baptist’s mother said of Mary, “ Blessed is she that believed.” The 
Baptist himself said, “‘ He that believeth on the Son hath everlast- 
ing life; and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him.” Our Lord, in turn, said to Nicode- 
mus, “ We speak that we do know, and ye receive not our witness ; 
he that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not be- 
lieved in the name of the only-begotten Son of God.” To the Jews, 
“ He that heareth My word, and believeth on Him that sent Me, 
shall not come into condemnation.” To the Capharnaites, “ He that 
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believeth on Me hath everlasting life.” To St. Thomas, “ Blessed are 
they that have not seen and yet have believed.” And to the Apostles, 
“Preach the Gospel to every creature; he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” How is it possible to deny that our Lord, both in the 
text and in the context of these and other passages, made faith in a 
message, on the warrant of the messenger, to be a condition of sal- 
vation; and enforced it by the great grant of power which He empha- 
tically conferred on His representatives ? “ Whosoever shall not 
receive you,” He says, “nor hear your words, when ye depart, shake 
off the dust of your feet.” “It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit 
of your Father.” “ He that heareth you, heareth Me; he that de- 
spiseth you, despiseth Me; and he that despiseth Me, despiseth Him 
that sent Me.” “TI pray for them that shall believe on Me through 
their word.” ‘ Whose sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; 
and whose sins ye retain, they are retained.” “ Whatsoever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven.” “TI will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.” These characteristic and critical 
announcements have no place in this author’s gospel; and let it be 
understood, that we are not asking why he does not determine the 
exact doctrines contained in them—for that is a question which he has 
reserved (if we understand him) for a future volume—but why he 
does not recognise the principle they involyve—for that is a matter 
which falls within his present subject. 

It is not well to exhibit some sides of Christianity, and not 
others; this we think is the main fault of the author we have been 
reviewing. It does not pay, to be eclectic in so serious a matter of 
fact. He does not overlook, he boldly confesses that a visible or- 
ganised Church was a main part of our Lord’s plan for the regene- 
ration of mankind. “As with Socrates,” he says, “ argument is 
every thing and personal authority nothing; so with Christ personal 
authority is all in all and argument altogether unemployed” (p. 94). 
Our Lord rested His teaching, not on the concurrence and testimony 
of His hearers, but on His own authority. He imposed upon them 
the declarations of a divine voice. Why does this author stop short 
in the delineation of principles which he has so admirably begun? 
Why does he denounce “ short cuts,” as a mental disfranchisement, 
when no cut can be shorter than to “believe and be saved”? Why 
does he denounce religious fear as hypocritical, when it is written, 
“He that believeth not shall be damned”? Why does he call it 
dishonest in a man to sacrifice his own judgment to the word of God, 
when, unless he did so, he would be avowing that the Creator knew 
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less than the creature? Let him recollect that no two thinkers, phi- 
losophers, writers, ever did, ever will, agree in all things with each 
other. No system of opinions, ever given to the world, approved 
itself in all its parts to the reason of any one individual by whom it 
was mastered. No revelation is conceivable, but involves, almost 
in its very idea, as being something new, a collision with the human 
intellect, aiid demands accordingly, if it is to be accepted, a sacrifice 
of private judgment. If a revelation be necessary, then also in con- 
sequence is that sacrifice necessary. One man will have to make a 
sacrifice in one respect, another in another, all men in some. We 
say, then, to men of the day, Take Christianity, or leave it; do not 
practise upon it; to do so is as unphilosophical as it is dangerous. 
Do not attempt to halve a spiritual unit, You are apt to call it a 
dishonesty in us to refuse to follow out our reasonings, when faith 
stands in the way; is there no intellectual dishonesty in your own 
conduct ? First, your very accusation of us is dishonest; for you 
keep in the back-ground the circumstance, of which you are well 
aware, that such a refusal on our part is the necessary consequence 
of our accepting an authoritative revelation; and next you profess 
to accept that revelation yourselves, while you dishonestly, pick and 
choose, and take as much or as little of it as you please. You 
either accept Christianity, or you do not: if you do, do not garble 
and patch it; if you do not, suffer others to submit to it as a whole. 


The Pightingale and the Cicala, 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Kopa, pedOperte, Nadov apwagtaca 
tov AdXov Aadoeaaa, TOY a TTEpoEsaa, 
Eévov a Feiva, Tov Oepwov Sepia; 
obdxi tax ov peyrers; od yap Eckarov, 
VuvoroXous 
Latine. 
Cecropi, pasta favis, argutum arguta cicadam 
Correptum pullis fersne, puella, dapem? 
Pennigera alati, mortem struis hospitis hospes, 
Adstiva estivi, garrula multiloqui? 
Ah! cito projicias! neque fas, Philomela, neque equum est, 
Ut cantatores ora canora vorent. 


— 


Che Greek Cragedians. 


III, CHARACTERISTICS OF SOPHOCLES. 


In describing the genius of Sophocles we have in some respects greater 
difficulty than in estimating that of either of the other great Athenian 
tragedians. The sublimity and the religiousness of Aischylus are 
striking features which must arrest the most inattentive reader; the 
fine rhetoric and almost melodramatic sweetness of Euripides, and 
his fondness for the visibly and materially tragic, are equally con- 
spicuous. But whilst certain leading improvements instituted by 
Sophocles are well known, there is a pervading character about 
his poetry that is easily recognisable, but by no means easy to de- 
scribe. I compare him in this respect, as a poet, to Addison as an 
essayist. Who, on opening the Spectator, can hesitate a moment in 
determining whether a particular paper comes from Addison or not? 
And yet it would require no small amount of reflection, and a feeling 
approaching in quickness and delicacy to his own, to state what it 
is precisely which makes his style so perfectly distinct. Gracefulness 
and simplicity are qualities which do not readily admit of analysis ; 
and there are other points also, as we shall see, whith, whilst they 
afford an unmistakable impression of individuality, are by no means 
salient, but lie under the surface. The genius of Sophocles resembles 
a spring of the most limpid and transparent water, exhibiting no 
coarse admixture, and capable only of being reduced into the con- 
stituents of the element, with some subtle and refined characteristics, 
very difficult to detect, however manifest the brightness and freshness 
they impart. Nor can I illustrate him readily from modern poets. 
It is true that there are isolated passages of Shakespeare quite in 
his spirit (for example, in the Midsummer-Night’s Dream); and in 
France, Racine has directly, and very successfully imitated him. 
Still, taken as a whole, Sophocles stands alone. Nature seems to 
have made him, and then to have broken the mould. 

In examining, then, the peculiarities of the poet before us, I 
think we may consider him in two points of view—in the struc- 
ture of his dramas, and in his spirit. From the very simple plan 
of one of the plays of Aischylus, consisting principally of long and 
splendid choral odes winding round the leading idea of his drama, 
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to the elaborately-developed action of a tragedy of Sophocles, is an 
immense stride. And again, the perfect unity of conception which 
pervades the latter no less contrasts with the confused and varied 
scenes, and the frequent carelessness with which the conclusion is 
worked out, in Euripides, Ido not say that even the faults of his 
two rivals may not often be regarded as beauties by the closet 
reader; but if we seek for the real and peculiar excellence of the 
drama, Sophocles is the true model of it. I proceed to attempt 
the criticism of some of his most beautiful plays; but shall first 
state the characteristics which I expect to bring out. 

We perceive in a play of Sophocles one single idea evolved in 
the most natural manner. Unlike Euripides, he rarely finds it 
necessary to begin by a prologue explaining to the audience what 
is required to make the action intelligible. He opens with a scene 
of such a nature that the explanation is afforded by the sequence of 
the events, which are regularly interlaced, and all indispensable. 
The conclusion arises from their orderly process, and is not brought 
about by external aid, the resource of an indolent or uninventive 
poet. He projects his tragedy as a whole, in which part answers to 
part, and which he had before his mind simultaneously from the first 
to the last. This principle of allowing nothing superfluous to enter, 
of making every thing serve towards the fulfilment of the end in 
view, or else dismissing it, is quite in keeping with the position of 
the chorus in the plays of Sophocles as contrasted with those of 
Euripides. The choral odes of the former are never mere ornaments, 
but are always in close connection with the action, being in fact the 
expression of the feelings of a particular class of persons observing 
the action of the piece. 

The idea which the mind of Sophocles most loved to contemplate 
is that of the beauty arising from the perfection of order, the harmony 
caused by obedience to law. The perfect symmetry of his works, 
both in language and plan, is the best illustration ofthis. Any thing 
unrefined or imperfect would have jarred with so self-possessed an 
imagination and so majestic an intellect. Hence comes that repose 
which is no less marked an attribute of his plays than it is of the 
great works of Grecian sculpture. I think it will be found that there 
is also a reference in each of the tragedies to some great moral prin- 
ciple which is elicited by the action; but Sophocles was too much 
an artist to allow of this reference on the surface. As a dramatic 
poet, he but reflects the passions and actions of life, gathering them 
up into the focus of a single story. That a certain coldness should 
appear where this love of proportion is so prevailing an element of 
the poet’s mind, is only natural, The same sense of fitness is balanced 
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by a serene pride—that “trail of the serpent,” which, as Moore has 
beautifully expressed it, has passed over the flowers of Eden still 
inherited by the children of men. On the other hand, Sophocles 
often exhibits a very attractive sweetness and tenderness; and among 
heathen poets his purity is very remarkable. 

But almost the most special characteristic of Sophocles is what 
is rightly called his irony. The Greek notion of eipwveca is widely 
different from the habit to which we give the appellation derived from 
it. The Greek cipwy, as described by Aristotle, is a man who affects 
a deficiency in knowledge or other resources, which is far from being 
really the case with him. Thus Socrates was always giving himself 
out as destitute of knowledge on a subject, while he forced those he 
conversed with, by a series of artful and well-combined questions, to 
show their own complete ignorance of it. Now, something analogous 
to this affected ignorance appears in various passages of our poet, 
where he puts into the mouth of his characters sentiments highly 
inconsistent with their real position, and such as make those spec- 
tators who have some idea of the terrible doom impending over 
them feel a sense of awe at their utter unconsciousness of it. In 
this we may truly call him the copyist of nature. Do we not hear 
every day a confidence expressed or implied in the stability of things 
which, considering their real uncertainty, has the effect of a kind of 
irony? Only the action of the irony is divided, as it were, between 
two persons—the actor and the spectator. The spectator throws 
himself into the position of the hero, destined to calamity, and feels 
the strange incongruity of the sentiments he utters and the destiny 
which is all the time awaiting him. The sports of children are an 
example of that irony in nature which Sophocles imitated, as we 
have it in the beautiful lines of an English poet: 

“ Alas, regardless of their doom 
The little victims play.” 

Of course this characteristic implies in a high degree the attri- 
butes of humour in the genius of the poet in whom it is found; but 
Sophocles, always master of himself, never allows this exquisite sense 
of the humorous to appear directly in his poetry. It is merely a 
condition of his style, in the same way as it has been justly said that 
a great mathematician ought to have a powerful imagination. We 
nowhere find in him, unless in a very subdued form, the avowedly 
humorous mixed up with the tragic, as we do in Euripides and 
Shakespeare, and even, after a given fashion, in Auschylus. So- 
phocles was, above all other Greek poets, preéminently Greek; and 
it was part of the genius of the nation to dislike mixing things, and 
to wish that each kind of composition should have its own definite 
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effect, and no other. Tragedy was tragedy; comedy was comedy. 
The type of the national intellect is found in the simplicity of 
their architectural style and of their statuary. The various, many- 
coloured structure of thought-which we inherit in literature from 
the Gothic age is comparatively without example in Greek literature, 
although Homer and Herodotus are instances of minds which had a 
great natural affinity to it. 

The characters of Sophocles are of that statuesque kind which is 
supposed especially to mark classical art. They present one per- 
vading idea, and yet, simple as they are themselves, and simple as 
is the plot by which their features are brought out, they are yet so 
managed as to reveal more details than might be expected. In 
illustration of these principles, I proceed to examine more minutely, 
first among the plays of Sophocles, the Antigone, not as ranking it 
the highest, but because it is one with which non-classical readers 
have a sort of familiarity from modern adaptations. The leading 
action is extremely simple. It is the disobedience of Antigone to 
the unjust decree by which Creon forbade the burial of the corpse of 
her brother Polynices; his cruel condemnation of her to be consigned 
alive to the tomb; his haughty rejection of the warnings of the 
Chorus, of his son Hexmon, of the seer Tiresias, and even of the 
omens by which heaven indicated its displeasure at his unholy deeds, 
The drama turns towards the catastrophe when the king’s obstinacy 
is shaken at last, but too late, by Tiresias’ threats of coming woe. As 
though a gathered thunder-storm had burst, the next scene reveals 
the news of the suicide of Antigone in the tomb, and that of Hemon 
over her corpse, in the presence of the father who had set the laws of 
humanity so proudly at defiance. But fate has not yet finished its 
work, and in the midst of Creon’s unavailing lamentations, comes, by 
way of closing vengeance, the suicide of his wife Eurydice, leaving 
him an example of the great law, that prudence is the chief element 
in human happiness, and its chief exercise the avoidance of haughti- 
ness and impiety. Such is the moral which the poet himself draws 
from his own poem ; but there underlies it the still deeper one—that 
there is a law above those of earthly powers, to be preferred when 
they conflict with it, whilst obedience to that divine law does not ne- 
cessarily imply that its reward will be earthly prosperity. The choral 
odes are among the most beautiful to be found in the extant plays 
of Sophocles, yet their connection with the plot, though on the whole 
decided, is nevertheless rather of a refined kind. I could imagine 
that they were sometimes poems which the author had thrown off 
independently, but afterwards adapted to it by some of those subtle 
bonds which necessarily unite all thoughtful poetry with the drama, 
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as a picture of human life. Instances, which I notice more particu- 
larly further on, would be the exquisite ode on the craftiness of man, 
and that on love,—powers at work wherever human passion is 
playing its part in the complications of the world. 

I now enter into the several scenes of the play, and shall con- 
sider the various characters as they arise in the course of the action. 
The opening scene is a beautiful exhibition of sisterly affection—the 
mournful conversation of Antigone and Ismene. We find, indeed, 
great purity and tenderness in the range of feelings described in the 
Sophoclean plays; in the present one, for instance, the love of 
sisters for each other, and of a sister for a brother; in the Trachinie 
that of a faithful wife for her absent husband; and in the Qdipus 
Coloneus that of a daughter for her aged father, a blind wanderer, 
struck by a mysterious woe, excommunicating him as it were from 
all other human society. In the play before us, Antigone and 
Ismene are left alone of a family that has been under the influence 
of some evil destiny, which after involving their parents in the un- 
conscious commission of frightful deeds, has brought their two bro- 
thers to destruction by fratricidal and internecine strife. Creon, the 
successor to the vacant throne, has determined that of these two 
brothers, one, who had invaded his country, shall be deprived of the 
rites of burial, and his body left to be devoured by the dogs and 
birds. Antigone, though death is the penalty, resolves to set this 
unholy decree at defiance, and asks her sister’s aid in carrying out 
her design of burying her brother. Ismene is not less affectionate 
than Antigone, even more so, but her disposition is sweet, and un- 
equal to the terrible conflicts with the wills of tyrannical rulers. In 
peaceful times she would have passed a gentle and innocent life, but 
she is completely overborne by the tide which the sterner soul of her 
sister is able to battle with. She avows her weakness, and entreats 
the beloved shade of her brother to pardon her if she cannot fulfil 
this awful duty in the face of such a penalty. It is wonderful with 
what force and truth the poet has brought out the opposite cha- 
racter of Antigone, when her sister thus gently, but feebly, opposes 
her. She has no idea of persuading Ismene to a right course, which 
the latter has not greatness of soul unhesitatingly to adopt. She 
casts her off at once, disdainfully allowing her to take her own safe 
and ignoble path, giving her no second invitation to that to which 
the splendour of duty had failed to allure her. She seems to desire 
henceforth to forget her, and to dwell in thought and mind with the 
departed ; to do justice to whom she was prepared to sacrifice life, and 
with whom she was soon to enter upon a new existence, in comparison 
of which the short span of life is nothing. Ismene vainly beseeches 
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her at least to have the prudence of concealing what she meditates. 
The sisters part for ever; Ismene with tenderness, Antigone with 
unbending resolution. We see here how the poet has loved to paint 
the obedience to law, as the motive principle of a character, and how 
very beautifully he has brought it out by the contrast of a mind in 
which conscience, that is, the reason under the authority of law, has 
less power than the heart and the affections. We may compare it, 
in English imaginative literature, with the scene in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Heart of Mid-Lothian, where Jeanie Deans casts her sisterly 
affections to the winds when truth and justice are in the opposite 
side of the scale. To proceed: the play, as we have seen, opens 
mournfully ; but the poet has nevertheless prevented the commence- 
ment from being one of unmixed sadness, by the triumphal song 
beginning d«zis deddov, in which the chorus rejoice over the defeat of 
the proud and traitorous invaders of their country. Here also 
appears that reverence for law which I have laid down as one of the 
great moral features of the Sophoclean drama. “ Zeus,” they say, 
“hates above measure the boastings of an arrogant tongue, and 
looking at them with indignation as they flow forward in a mighty 
stream of rattling gold, he hurls his brandished bolt at the warrior 
in act to raise the shout of victory on the topmost battlements.” 
Creon then comes in. I think the character he represents stands in 
some respects finely opposed to that of Antigone. He too respects 
law, but then it is not as the principle of right, but merely as the 
will of irresponsible power, human and not divine. With him the 
state, and himself as its representative, is all in all. He has no idea 
of taking the feelings of those around him into consideration, or of 
recollecting that awful uncertainty of fortune and life, of which the 
very object of his indignation was an example. He is little-minded 
and ungenerous, and naturally therefore cruel. In the moment of 
a great victory he remembers not mercy, but is prepared to exer- 
cise vengeance even on the silent and insensible ashes of a fallen 
human guilty enemy. He announces his resolve to cast out the 
body of Polynices; and as if to make this decree doubly revolting, 
he even hints at forcing the aged citizens present to assist in carry- 
ing it out. Presently one of the guards enters, to whom had been 
intrusted the office of watching the dishonoured corpse. He comes 
in fear, with the unwelcome news, that in spite of Creon’s prohibi- 
tion, certain rites of burial had been rendered to it. This curious 
scene presents slight traces of humour, not, indeed, reaching the 
comic, but rather an example of that gentle, half-satirical manner, 
already described as the Sophoclean irony. The guard relates a sort 
of colloquy he had held in his own mind, something after the fashion 
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of Launcelot Gobbo, on the question whether he should go to Creon 
or not, and finishes by saying he had arrived at the decision of mak- 
ing a clean breast of it. “I come,” he says, “ with firm grasp of 
this hope, that a man can only suffer what is the decree of fate.” 
The maxim is in perfect accordance with the character, because it is 
always the habit of the vulgar and uneducated to appeal to destiny ; 
whilst at the same time the words might convey that more awful 
idea of fate, as the inevitable, yet wise and just instrument of retri- 
bution which pervades the whole atmosphere of Greck tragedy. The 
rest of the guard’s narrative, relating the alarm of his comrades at 
finding what had been done, their talk of appealing to the ordeal of 
fire to exculpate themselves, and their panic when they perceive the 
necessity of the king’s being informed of the affair, is again almost 
humorous; and still more when, after Creon’s ordering him to find 
out the guilty persons on pain of direful consequences, the guard 
hints, at parting, that he is not likely to re-appear. Only the so- 
lemnity of the great action which is being evolved saves all this 
from a shade of the ludicrous. The littleness and meanness of 
Creon’s character continues to develop itself, where, on the chorus 
suggesting the possibility of divine agency in what had occurred, he 
not only disdainfully denies this, but works himself into a suspicion 
that persons who had already represented to him that the public feel- 
ing was for gentler measures, had corrupted the guards by bribes. 
The very beautiful choral ode which concludes this scene, begin- 
ning 7a (probably an imitation of Ausch. Choéph. 576), 
is a most lofty yet mournful strain of thought on the varied subtlety 
of man. He traverses the ocean, driven by the wintry blast; he 
urges the plough, year after year, on the divine surface of the globe; 
he ensnares the wild inhabitants of air and earth and sea; he tames 
to his purposes strong and rebellious creatures; he has devised 
speech; he has constituted states, with their orderly societies; he is 
full of resources for the future—death alone he may not escape, but 
he yet may retard the onset of disease. We are reminded of the 
equally beautiful reflection in Hamlet: “How goodly a piece of 
workmanship is man!” &c. The Greek poet proceeds, very charac- 
teristically, to say: “ Sometimes he moves towards good, sometimes 
towards evil; of high account in his city, where he obeys the land’s 
laws and the just observance of an oath; but an outcast is the man, 
because of his daring, who is familiar with wrong. Let not such an 
one share my dwelling, or be partner of my thought.” This men- 
tion of law affords the transition which organically connects the ode 
with the action of the play. The chorus cannot but suspect the 
maiden Antigone of haying disobeyed the law they hold in such 
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reverence. Fine as the connection is, it is difficult to avoid sup- 
posing that in this ode we have a fragmentary study of the poet’s, 
interwoven so skilfully into the dramatic structure that we hardly 
perceive the marks of the combination. 

At first sight it strikes us as hard that the chorus, so gentle and 
so sympathetic, should be disposed to condemn Antigone, and to 
state its suspicions with a kind of horror. But this is in perfect 
keeping with the propricty of the characters. The chorus has already 
hinted its dislike of the severity of the king. But its conscience does 
not ascend higher than that of the average of good citizens; and in 
its eyes, accordingly, the law of the state must be accepted as 
supreme, and in disobeying that law Antigone has set at defiance 
a very sacred power. It cannot at once exculpate her from guilt 
when it sees her in opposition to the state; and this hesitation is 
necessary in order to place Antigone in the transcendent position of 
moral dignity in which we presently find her, as the play goes on. 

The next scene brings us to the discovery of Antigone’s disobe- 
dience to the law. The guard reappears with her under arrest, and 
reports to the king the circumstances under which she had, in the 
presence of the party on watch, bid defiance to his commands by 
sprinkling with dust her brother’s corpse. As before, the vulgarity 
of his character is well painted by the eagerness with which he 
dwells on the horrible, when he relates how the guards had stripped 
the reeking remains, now hastening to corruption, and had sat to 
windward of their foul odour. His coarse avowal of preference for 
his own safety, when the alternative is to deliver up to punishment 
one whom he honours, is in keeping with all that goes before. 

Then comes the turning-point of the whole play—the admirable 
passage where Antigone, the prisoner at once innocent and guilty, 
is presented before the tyrant, her eyes cast down, and silent till he 
challenges her with her crime in violating the law of the state. I 
shall render freely the noble words with which she breaks silence: 
“T did it,” she says, “‘ because it was not Zeus whe declared to me 
these commands, nor Justice, the companion of the gods beneath the 
earth, who enacted these laws. Nor did I think that your decrees 
were so strong that I, a mortal, could transgress the unwritten and 
sure legislation of the gods, which is no affair of to-day or yester- 
day, but has lived from eternity, and no man knows the date of its 
origin. I was not going to suffer from the gods the penalty of dis- 
obeying this, out of fear for any thought of man. I was well aware 
that I was to die, even if you had not proclaimed it beforehand; but 
if I shall die before my time, I call it a gain; for what else but a 
gain is it for one to die who lives, as I do, in the midst of many sor- 
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rows? It is thus no pain to me to meet with the death before me ; 
but had I suffered the dead corpse of the son of my mother to remain 
unburied, I should have been pained at that. This pains me not at 
all. But if you now think I am acting foolishly, perhaps it is only 
in the eyes of a fool that I am charged with folly.” The remainder 
of the scene adds some fine touches to this beautiful and majestic 
delineation. For example, her appeal to the silent approval of the 
hearts of the timid spectators, when they dare not interfere with the 
will of the tyrant; her asking him if he can do more than kill her; 
and her reiterated refusal to permit her sister Ismene to share the 
punishment when she had shrunk from sharing the deed. The tem- 
perament of Antigone, it will be observed, exhibits a strong sense of 
the rights of persons. Her brother is her own, and she can now have 
no other: she will not forsake him in death. The action is her own, 
and none shall partake in it. She stands, as it were, isolated in the 
universe of life, and resolutely cuts herself off from all the society 
which she is soon to leave for ever, and which had shown itself so 
unequal to obey the eternal laws she dares to hold in reverence. The 
pride and tyranny of Creon wax higher and higher. We see that he 
is provoking the divine-vengeance, the clouds of which are thickening 
over him without his knowing it. Ismene, whose sisterly affection 
has, in the interval, given strength to a character naturally feeble, 
in vain represents to the tyrant that misfortunes like theirs lessen the 
responsibility of disobedience, and that Antigone is the betrothed 
wife of his son Hemon. Then intervenes a splendid choral ode, in 
which the notion of fatality, at which Ismene had hinted, is worked 
up with wonderful imagery. One woe after another had swept over 
the doomed household of Cidipus, like the winds careering over the 
dark expanse of the ocean, and the last ray of light which had shone 
upon it is now to be quenched in blood. In contrast with this wild 
scene is the awful tranquillity of Olympus, where reigns Zeus in his 
brightness, unvisited by sleep or by the changing alternations of 
time, The law of fate abides for ever; and when it blinds men’s 
eyes, evil seems to them good—words by which the madness of the 
king is distantly reproved. The arrival of Hemon interrupts the 
chorus. He, though he is his father’s only son, and though he 
exercises consummate powers of persuasion, cannot turn Creon aside 
from his fatal determination. After preparing the way by a pre- 
tended acquiescence, he in vain attempts to soften his father’s hard 
heart by representing to him the deep-felt popular opinion in favour 
of Antigone, his betrothed. After a stormy altercation, he departs, 
warning his father that he shall see him no more. The manner in 
which the latter is blinded by passion comes out forcibly when at 
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first he says neither of the sisters shall escape, and only excepts 
Ismene on the chorus gently asking him if he means both of them 
to die. He gives the order for Antigone to be consigned to a living 
tomb, like Rome’s vestal virgins of a later day in punishment of 
violated vows. 

I remarked in the beginning of this criticism that the tyrant 
respects law, but he does not reverence that justice, of which, if 
human law tends not to be the embodiment, it is the highest kind of 
injustice. Thus he thinks he secures himself against the guilt of 
shedding the blood of his innocent victim because he does not actu- 
ally take her life, but only sujers her to perish—leaving food with 
her in the sepulchre, enough only to avoid the transgression of the 
letter of the law of conscience. 

Whilst Antigone is being led to the tomb, the chorus sing a 
short but exquisite ode, in which they address Love as the cause 
of the evils they witness, as earlier in the play they had ascribed 
them to the sterner force of Destiny. The all-pervading influence 
of Love over the realm of nature, of the immortals, and of man, is 
touched as though the master was striking one of the finest and 
sweetest chords of his marvellous lyre, with a grace and harmony 
which would only lose its effect if it were too much prolonged. For 
the reader of modern literature I might parallel the general effect 
of the passage with the more ambitious, but almost as beautiful lines 
in Childe Harold, where the poet alludes to 

“ that tender power, 
Passing the strength of storms in their most desolate hour.” 

The victim moves on, lamenting, with the simplicity of a maiden 
of the patriarchal age in Homer, her hard fate in thus descending 
into the grave before the bridal song had been sung over her. She 
talks of the doom of Niobe as like her own, with the hard rock cling- 
ing like ivy, and the snows of the mountain-ridge weeping for ever 
around her; she bids farewell to the familiar images that meet her 
view, the springs and the wood, and finally the sacred eye of the sun, 
on which she may no longer look. She thinks of the strange and 
fearful destiny that has always hung over her family, of which she is 
the last example. Yet even now she regrets not for a moment the 
action which has brought upon her such an end. She is suffering 
for her devotion to a brother, and she feels that, now her parents 
were dead, that was a relation unique in kind, and which could never 
be restored. A husband she might have, and children, and others 
might be granted her if these were taken, but her brother nothing 
could replace. She appeals, therefore, to him, as a sort of martyr 
of sisterly love. There are features in the scene which remind us of 
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the Christian sufferers of the amphitheatre—the extreme loneliness 
in the midst of a crowd, some indifferent, some sympathising, but 
none able to help. On the other hand, we are struck by the con- 
trast of the heart-breaking melancholy of Antigone, of her proud 
and unbending, however beautiful, attitude, and of the mournful 
prayer in which, at the close, she wishes evil to her enemies if they 
are in the wrong. Equally striking is the contrast of the strange 
comfort the chorus utters in snatches of sweet, musical poetry,—in- 
cidents of similar woes out of the varied legends of the Greek mytho- 
logy. The difference is so great, that we appear as if we were 
witnessing a scene in another planet, whilst we still behold at work 
the great conflict between right and wrong, and can feel the most 
intimate interest in the issue of the struggle. 

Antigone having now gone down from the light of the sun into 
the darkness of her noonday sepulchre, there is a brief pause. Sud- 
denly appears Tiresias, the blind and aged soothsayer, the represen- 
tative of a power which even the king cannot insult with impunity. 
He tells him of awful omens which had been reported to him, of 
strange mysterious phenomena which had occurred in the sacrifices, 
and which showed that the gods were displeased at his having carried 
his anger beyond the grave, depriving the dead of burial, and con- 
signing the living to the tomb. He exhorts the king, in fatherly 
language, not to persevere in a wrong course. All men may err. 
He who can retrace a false step is not foolish. In his persuasive 
words we recognise what the old critics meant who said that elo- 
quence was the great characteristic of Sophocles. The king replies 
in scornful and tyrannical language, exhibiting in a very remarkable 
degree the energy of the poet’s genius. ‘ Polynices,” he says, “ shall 
not receive the rites of burial, no, not even if the eagles of Zeus 
were to carry up his body as their prey to the foot of the celestial 
throne.” The vehemence of a wicked resolution could not have been 
expressed in words more appalling to the minds of the Greeks. The 
prophet at once changes his tone, and no longer admonishes, but 
threatens. The sun shall make few revolutions before the king shall 
part with one of his own offspring in penalty for the dishonour he 
had done to the dead and the living. The fate-avenging Erinnyes of 
Hades and of the gods were lying in ambush for him, and will soon 
spring forth to seize him. The wailing of men and women would 
soon ascend from his house, and hostile states were already gather- 
ing to exact vengeance. The prophet departs in this ill-omened 
manner. The king, left to himself, comes to his senses, and, now 
that it is too late, is willing to reverse his decrees, though his pride 
still pulls in the opposite direction. He then goes off to the sepul- 
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chre, and, after a short choral ode, consisting of an invocation to the 
patron-god of the city, a messenger arrives with news of what had 
taken place at the tomb in this brief interval. Almost at the same 
moment, the queen Eurydice appears to hear of the calamity. The 
king had caused what remained of the body of Polynices to receive 
incremation and interment, and had then gone to the tomb where 
the living Antigone was shut up. But he heard from it the cries of 
his own son Hemon, her betrothed husband; the bars were opened, 
and on entering the vault they found Antigone, having committed 
suicide, hanging by her girdle, and Heemon lamenting by her side. 
The father entreated him to come out, on which the son said not a 
word, but spat at him (an incident of tragic effect of a kind not 
usual either in Sophocles or in Greek tragedy generally, but very 
striking), drew his sword, and after attempting to kill his father, 
who fled out of the tomb, stabbed himself beside the corpse of An- 
tigone. After this, the woes of the doomed house are completed 
by the suicide of Eurydice; and the play concludes with the lamen- 
tations of Creon under his deserved calamities—lamentations which 
are a novel feature in Greek tragedies, and, though not very effec- 
tive in reading, were probably impressive in representation, like the 
sun “ setting in the weeping west.” 

From the above analysis, it appears that between the tragedy of 
Eschylus and that of Sophocles, speaking of the former generally, 
there is a great step. Sophocles is the more conscious artist of the 
two, and works more according to rule, from an idea, expanding 
itself into a variety of details. They thus stand related to each 
other, not unlike Homer and Virgil. There is an anecdote of Sopho- 
cles from which it appears that the poet had perceived this difference 
between himself and his great predecessor and rival. ‘“ Adschylus,” 
he said, “does right, but without knowing why.” Sophocles, as an 
artist, forms a good illustration of a striking chapter in Bossuet’s 
Elevations to God on the Christian Mysteries, where that great pre- 
late and theologian distinguishes three things in the artist,—the art 
itself, which is a habit of his mind; the idea which it engenders; 
and the love with which the artist contemplates the resulting pro- 
duction. His words are: 


“T am a painter, a sculptor, an architect. I have my art, my de- 
sign, or idea, and I have the preference with which I regard this idea, 
by special love. I have my art, I have my rules, I have my principles, 
which I reduce as much as I can to one first principle, which is single, 
and by which I am fertile. With this primitive rule, and this teeming 
principle which constitutes my art, I engender within myself a picture, 
a statue, an edifice, which in its simplicity is the form, the original, the 
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immaterial model of what I shall execute on stone, on marble, on 
wood, on a canvas, when I shall set in order my colours. I love this 
design, this idea, this child of my fertile spirit and my inventive art. 
And all this makes me one single painter, one single sculptor, one 
single architect. And all this is held together and inseparably united 
in my mind; and all this at bottom is but myself, and has no other 
substance ; and all this is equal and inseparable. Whichever of the 
three you remove, all disappears. The first, which is the art, is not 
more perfect than the second, which is the idea, or the third, which is 
love. We cannot say which is more beautiful, to begin or to end, to 
be produced or to produce. The Art, which is the father, is not 
more beautiful than the Idea, which is the child of the spirit ; and the 
Love which makes us love this beautiful production is as beautiful as 
it: by their mutual relation each has the beauty of the three.” (Bos- 
suet, vie élévation.) 


These observations may serve to illustrate that great character- 
istic of Sophocles which consists in the unity of his conceptions. 
Tn none of his plays is any thing inserted for mere ornament; there 
is no flourishing, decoration, or digression; but whilst the deepest 
spirit of poetry reigns throughout, there is also a certainty and a sim- 
plicity partaking of the severe beauty of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. His plot, when once you have given a due measure of atten- 
tion to it, is readily taken in by the mind’s eye; unlike some plays of 
Shakespeare—for example, Aing Lear and Hamlet—in which, even 
after careful reading, the plot is not perfectly clear, and where so 
large a range is taken, that the purpose of the drama seems occa- 
sionally sacrificed to its by-works, and, at the end, the threads are 
often very hastily taken up. The symmetry of the Sophoclean 
drama arises from the great leading features of the poet’s mind, on 
which I have said so much—his fondness for order, for rule, and 
for reference of facts to laws; and hence the love of his art as an 
assemblage of very majestic laws, and of their exemplification in 
practice. It is this perfect mastery of his art that, perhaps, has given 
to Sophocles the disposition to the peculiar irony to which I have 
adverted. Composers destitute of this tranquil consciousness of 
power have not the leisure to carry on a double signification of this 
nature, or to play with mental operations and passions of a kind so 
overwhelming as those which enter into the works we are criticising. 
I mentioned Addison as showing affinities to Sophocles. His serious 
narratives abound with this quality, and so also does the poetry of 
Virgil, whose finish and gracefulness bear a still more striking re- 
semblance to that of Sophocles. In the Antigone examples of irony 
are afforded by the wild talk of Creon, where, in a passage which I 
particularly noticed above, he speaks of the eagles of heaven carry- 
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ing up the corpse in her dishonour to Jupiter’s throne. Now on 
the supposition Jupiter was the lord of heaven, and the all-seeing 
avenger of wrong, that was practically just what was taking place. 
Without knowing it, therefore, the miserable man, in uttering an 
exclamation of over-reaching pride, said something which applied 
with a terrible meaning to his own case, and which might have been 
understood by a calm-minded bystander as completely expressing 
it, and foreshadowing the doom which was at hand. 

The same principle might be illustrated, on a larger scale, in the 
whole play of the Gidipus Tyrannus, generally regarded as the mas- 
terpiece of the poet. The construction of the plot and the speeches 
of the leading personages are strongly coloured with it. The play 
opens with a dreadful pestilence infesting the city of Thebes. The 
elders of the city crowd round their king, CEdipus, a man of approved 
wisdom, to see if he can do any thing to help them. He has already 
sent to the oracle of Delphi, to inquire what has brought this visita- 
tion on the city. His messenger returns with the news that it is the 
consequence of a dreadful crime which must be searched into, and the 
evil-doer driven forth, as a pollution, from the land. Now all the 
while Gidipus himself was unconsciously the person thus pointed at 
by the divine response as stained by deeds which marked him out as 
unfit for the society of his fellows. He had unawares slain a man 
who in the end turns out to have been his own father, and he is 
unawares living in an unholy union with his mother—thus calling 
down upon the land the anger of heaven. Yet he institutes a series 
of inquiries which, step by step, bring home the guilt to his own 
head. Whilst he appears to be acting just as a wise and benevolent 
ruler should, it is as if some mocking and satirical fate were leading 
him into a net of the most awful calamity. His actions, therefore, 
have a sort of double meaning. He intends them one way, destiny 
intends them another; and his words similarly bear throughout a 
double construction. For example, when he says: “It is not for 
friends more distant, but for my own sake, that I shall dissipate 
this pollution; for the murderer, whoever he was, perhaps might 
wish to assail me by a like attempt. In helping him, then, I benefit 
myself.” Something of the same nature is traceable, too, in the 
very beautiful chorus which immediately ensues, of which I have 
attempted to render the opening lines as follows: 


“ Sweet voice of heaven! with what import, 
From Pytho’s gilded fane 
Unto resplendent Thebes, hast thou arrived ? 
My trembling soul is rack’d with pain, 
Healing Pan, Delian God ! 


‘ 
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For awful questioning of thee, 
What instant fate thou wilt to me assign, 
Or in revolving hours decree, 
Say, Child of golden Hope !—say, oracle divine ! 


Deathless Athena! first invoking thee, 
Jove’s daughter, and thy sister Artemis, 
Queen of the land, in the round forum’s throne, 
And Pheebus, the far-darter, hear my moan ! 
Threefold averters of sorrow! O, come forth when I call ! 
If ever, in former days, when the rush of ruin was near, 
Ye hurl’d back its wave of fire, e’en now, as of old, appear !” 


Observe that they call the answer of Apollo, which was fraught 
with such terrible consequences, “the sweet voice of heaven ;” they 
invoke it as the “ Child of golden Hope”—expressions which would 
surely look like irony after the event. And yet more awful are the 
words in which (£dipus, without in the least knowing it, threatens 
against himself the exact burden of woe which was written for him 
in the dark book of fate, to be opened, that very day, by his own 
officious instrumentality :—“ If any man shall screen the guilty one, 
I forbid any person from admitting or speaking to him, or allowing 
him to share in supplication to the gods or the lustral water or 
sacrifices; but I charge all to drive him from their houses, as this is 
a pollution to us, even as the Pythian oracle has revealed it. And I 
pray that the doer of the deed [himself, remember, all the time], 
whether he be an individual or a partner with many, may miserably 
pass a vile life, vile as he is.” And he goes on, heaping curse upon 
curse, not as if he were possessed, but—such is the great art of the 
poet—in a manner arising in a most natural way out of the circum- 
stances. The prophet Tiresias is sent for, as in the Antigone, and 
tries to divert him from this blind resolution of unravelling what will 
be destruction to himself; and again, when the story develops fur- 
ther, Jocasta earnestly, and with suppressed agony, entreats him to 
forbear. But, being self-willed, though naturally neither bad nor 
imprudent, this opposition only renders him the more determined in 
the course of action he has commenced, and which winds on and on 
till he is caught in the inextricable snares of destiny ; and, on finding 
out his real position, and the stain which rests upon him, he blinds 
himself, in a scene which, for wild horror, may almest be said to 
surpass any thing even in Aischylus. There are also to be found in 
Sophocles examples of that less subtle irony which consists in a per- 
son’s expressing himself with perfect verbal truth, and yet so as to 
be understood by the bystanders in a completely different reference 
from that which he has in his mind. An instance of this occurs in 
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the Ajax, where the hero pretends to Tecmessa that he intends going 
to purify himself from the slaughter of the oxen, whilst his real 
purpose is to destroy himself. He says: “ But do you, O lady, go 
within, and continually pray the gods that the things may be accom- 
plished which I have at heart; for Iam going where I must go; 
but do what I tell you, and perhaps you may hear of me soon, even 
though at this moment I am unfortunate.” All this might be 
uttered by a man about to die, and adapts itself to that intention by 
a sort of melancholy irony. 

I pass on to offer a short criticism on the play of the Trachinia, 
perhaps one of the least favourite of the Sophoclean drama, and 
though decidedly, I think, from his hand, still with certain peculiari- 
ties which distinguish it from the rest. In the first place, the intro- 
ductory speech of Dejanira is much more Euripidean than Sopho- 
clean. The plays of Euripides are frequently introduced by a sort of 
monologue, in which one of the characters relates so much of the 
antecedent story as is required to put the hearer in a position to 
understand what follows. This, I need not observe, is inartistic and 
clumsy, compared with the orderly working-out of such a tragedy as 
the one I have criticised at length, and so far makes the Zrachinia, 
at the outset, rather below the level of Sophocles. The conclusion, 
too, is very much in the manner of Euripides, who is fond of saving 
himself from some practical difficulty by the intervention of a divi- 
nity—a deus ex machind. The plot of the Trachinia is almost as 
simple as that of a tragedy of Auschylus. Hercules is expected from 
Eubeea after his capture of Gichalia. The jealousy of Dejanira is 
roused by the report of the messenger and Lichas, that the hero 
destines Iole, who appears among the captives sent on before, to be 
his wife. Dejanira sends him a robe dipped in the blood of Nessus, 
as a charm to regain his affections. Hyllus brings the news that it 
has acted on him like a consuming poison; on which Dejanira com- 
mits suicide. Hercules makes his appearance, borne on a litter, and 
undergoing the most frightful tortures. He resolves on burning 
himself to death on Mount Cita, and forces his son to join in con- 
veying him thither. The most painful incidents are related, not 
acted. Still, the stage-cffect of the scene must have been very 
striking — the long procession of captive maidens; the silent Iole, 
making no answer to the compassionate inquiries of Dejanira; the 
convoy of the hero, arrayed in the gorgeous poisoned mantle; his 
agonised sufferings, which, as the story winds towards its conclu- 
sion, begin to calm down, like the passions, as tragedy completes its 
office. In this play, as elsewhere, I think the character of the poet 
eminently reveals itself in the tranquil contemplation of the struggles 
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and sufferings of human life—even as Lucretius imagined the calm- 
ness of philosophy to be like that of him who witnesses, from a lofty 
tower, the battle fought in the plain below. There is, no doubt, in 
Sophocles a trace of Epicureanism, before Epicurus; yet I cannot 
accuse him of indifference, since he shows that his mind was capable 
of profound pity, as well as marked by a genius of wonderful self- 
possession. 

The Trachinie is further interesting, because it turns, in a great 
measure, on the passion of jealousy, which is not a frequent motive 
in the ancient Greek drama. Yet the sweet, and what we might 
call in modern language the lady-like, character of Dejanira is well 
exhibited. She may be compared with Helen in the Odyssey, and 
with Clytemnestra in one or two passages of the Agamemnon and 
Choéphora, as the gracious lady of the household. But the physical 
torture of Hercules absorbs most of our attention in the winding-up 
of the play. For this the poet has been rather censured by Adam 
Smith in his Theory of the Moral Sentiments, since physical pain is 
not exactly what we easily enter into in the case of others. We do 
not even readily recall pain sustained by ourselves at a former period. 
This would apply still more strongly to the Philoctetes, where so 
much of the tragic interest turns upon the misery undergone by 
Philoctetes from his envenomed foot. But, if I mistake not, there 
are reasons why the imagination of Sophocles would have peculiarly 
led him to enter into physical pain. All accounts show that he was 
refined, luxurious, and self-indulgent; and these qualities would 
make him very sensitively shrink from bodily suffering, but would at 
the same time give ideas connected with it a singular sort of fascina- 
tion over his mind. 

This essay cannot, of course, pretend to exhaust the subject, but 
only to afford hints on its more salient points. Otherwise a large 
space ought to have been devoted to the Gdipus Coloneus, the last 
and in some respects the most beautiful of the remains of the muse 
of Sophocles. Among its interesting features is, I think, the repre- 
sentation of the same mind under new conditions. In the @dipus 
Tyrannus we behold a character of average goodness and wisdom, 
yet with some faultiness, carried away by the vortex of terrible but 
involuntary crime. It is too much for him to bear, and he is thrown 
as if into a whirlpool of the most fiery mental suffering, only saved 
from suicide, yet wreaking on himself the tortures demanded by a 
conscience thrown off its balance. In the next play, after a long 
interval, we behold the same character far advanced, and feeling 
himself, as he’‘is felt by others, to deserve a sort of mysterious 
respect, from the mere fact of the peculiar suffering he has gone 
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through. The commission of a deed, materially the same with a 
great crime —for instance, parricide, committed by a maniac who 
afterwards regains his senses—would seem to indicate that so un- 
fortunate a person was brought under some singular law of Pro- 
vidence, and that the Divine goodness had some remarkable object 
in subjecting him to a discipline so unusual. This feeling in regard 
to cases of such a class is one of the deepest in human nature. It 
prevails throughout the @dipus Coloneus, and makes that play afford 
perhaps the best example to be found in the Greek drama of the 
purification, as Aristotle would call it, of the feeling of pity, till it 
rises—to borrow a phrase from Shakespeare—into “ the very virtue 
of compassion.” 


i 


Cairo and the Franciscan Missions on the Rile. 


On the 25th November 186— a small but crowded steamer was 
seen ploughing its way through the waves at the entrance to the 
port of Alexandria. Its living freight was of a motley description : 
there were the usual proportion of Indian passengers—Indian officers 
returning with their wives after sick-leave; engineer officers going 
out to lay down the electric telegraph—one of whom, young in years 
but old in knowledge, whose distinguished merit had already raised 
him to the first place in his profession, was never again destined to 
see his native shores, Then there were others seeking health, and 
about to exchange the damp, foggy climate of England for the 
warm, dry, invigorating air of Nubia and the Upper Nile. They had 
had a horrible passage, in a small and badly-appointed steamer, of 
which all the port-holes had to be closed on account of the gale, 
leaving the wretched inhabitants of the cabins in a state of suf- 
focation difficult to describe. So that it was with intense joy that the 
jetty was at last reached; and in the midst of a noise and confusion 
impossible to describe, the passengers were landed on the dirty quay, 
and were dragged rather than led into the carriages which were to 
convey them to the hotel. It was the Feast of St. Catharine, the 
patron saint of Alexandria, to whom the great cathedral is dedicated; 
and in consequence the town was more than usually gay. Towards 
evening a beautiful procession was formed, and Benediction sung, in 
the cathedral, which is served by the Lazarist Fathers. It was the 
best day to arrive at Alexandria, and the prayers of the virgin 
saint and martyr were earnestly invoked by some of the party for 
a blessing on their voyage and a safe and happy return. 

To one who has been for a long time in the East, Alexandria 
appears a motley collection of half European, half Arabian houses, 
and the refuse of the populations of each; but on first landing, every 
thing appears new, beautiful, and strange. ‘The long files of camels, 
the veiled women, the variety of the dresses, are all striking; but 
the one thing which even the most hackneyed Nile traveller cannot 
fail to admire is the vegetation. Enormous groves of date-palms 
and bananas, with an underwood of poncettias, their scarlet leaves 
looking like red flamingos amid the dark-green leaves, and ipomeas 
of every shade—lilac, yellow, and above all turquoise-blue—climbing 
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over every ruined wall, and exquisite in colour as in form, delight 
an eye accustomed to see such things carefully tended in hothouses 
only, or paid for at the rate of five shillings a spray in Covent 
Garden. The Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul have two 
very large establishments here—one a hospital, to which is attached 
a large dispensary, attended daily by hundreds of Arabs; the other 
a school and orphanage of upwards of 1000 children. There are 
thirty-seven Sisters, and their work is bearing its fruit, not only 
among the Christian but the native population. To our English 
travellers the very sight of their white “cornettes” was an assur- 
ance of love and kindness and welcome in this strange land; and 
it was with a glad and thankful heart that they found themselves 
once more kneeling in their chapel, and felt that no bond is like that 
of charity, uniting as in one great family every nation upon earth. 

After a couple of days’ rest, our English party started by the rail- 
road for Cairo. This journey was not as commonplace as it sounds ; 
for at each station the train was besieged by Arabs, clamouring for 
passages, between 300 and 400 at a time; so that it required all the 
efforts of the guards and their dragoman to prevent their carriage 
being taken from them by main force. The beauty of Cairo is the 
theme of every writer on Egypt and the Nile; but it would be im- 
possible to exaggerate its extreme picturesqueness, the exquisite 
carving of its mosques and gateways; the oriental character of its 
narrow streets and bazaars and courts; the beauty of the costumes, 
and of the fretted lattice casements overhanging the streets; the 
gorgeous interior fittings of the mosques, one of which is entirely 
lined with oriental alabaster; the magnificent fountains in the outer 
courts of each; the graceful minarets—all seen in the clearness and 
beauty of this perfectly cloudless sky, leave a picture in one’s mind 
which no subsequent travel can efface. Outside the town is a perfect 
“city of the dead;” all the pashas and their families are interred 
there, and people “live among the tombs,” as described in the 
Gospels; while on Fridays the Mohammedans have services there for 
their dead, “that they may be loosed from their sins ;” one of those 
curious fragments of Christianity which are continually cropping out 
of this strange Mohammedan worship. 

One of the most interesting expeditions made by our travellers 
was to Heliopolis. They passed through a sandy plain full of cotton, 
date-palms, and bananas, and by asuccession of miserable native huts 
(which consist of mud walls, with a roof of Indian corn, and a hole 
left in the wall for light), until they came to an obelisk, and from 
thence to a garden, in the centre of which is a sycamore tree, care- 
fully preserved, under which the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph are 
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said to have rested with the infant Saviour on their flight into Egypt. 
It is close to a well of pure water, and surrounded with the most 
beautiful roses and Egyptian jasmine. The Mohammedans have the 
greatest veneration for the “ Sitt Miriam,” as they call the Blessed 
Virgin. They prove her Immaculate Conception from the Koran, 
and keep a fast of fifteen days before the Assumption; therefore no 
surprise was felt at seeing the care with which this grand old tree is 
tended and watered by them. 

Another expedition made by the travellers was to Old Cairo, 
where, near the famous Nilometer, is the Coptic convent and 
chapel built over the House of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, 
where they are said to have lived for two years with our Blessed 
Lord. There are some very beautiful ancient marble columns and fine 
olive-wood carvings, inlaid with ivory, in this church, and a staircase 
leads down to the Virgin’s House, which is now partly under water 
from the rise of the Nile. It is curious how persistently all early 
tradition points to this spot as the site of our Saviour’s Egyptian 
sojourn, and it was with a feeling of simple faith in its authenticity 
that one of the party knelt and strove to realise this portion of the 
sacred infancy. 

There are three Catholic churches in Cairo, the cathedral being 
a fine large building. The Sisters of the “Good Shepherd” have 
also a large convent near the cathedral, and an admirable day-school 
and orphanage. Many dark-eyed young girls whom our travellers 
saw kneeling at Benediction there had been rescued by the kind 
Mother from worse than Egyptian slavery. The condition of the 
“fellahs,” or lower orders, in Egypt, is appalling from its misery 
and degradation; and the good Sisters have very uphill work to hu- 
manise as well as christianise these poor children. Nothing can be 
more wretched than the position of the women especially through- 
out Egypt. If at all good-looking, they are brought up for the 
harems; if not, they are kept as “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ;” and the idea of their having souls seems as little believed 
by the Mohammedan as by the Chinese, whose incredulity on the sub- 
ject the Abbé Huc mentions so amusingly in his missionary narra- 
tive. 

Before leaving Cairo the English ladies were invited to spend 
an evening in the royal harem, and accordingly at eight o'clock 
found themselves in a beautiful garden, with fountains, lit by a mul- 
titude of variegated lamps, and conducted by black eunuchs through 
trellis-covered walks to a large marble-paved hall, where about forty 
Circassian slaves met them and escorted them to a saloon fitted up 
with divans, at the end of which reclined the pasha’s wives. One of 
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them was singularly beautiful, and exquisitely dressed in pink velvet 
and ermine, with priceless jewels. Another very fine figure was that 
of the mother, a venerable old princéss, looking exactly like a Rem- 
brandt just come out of its frame. Great respect was paid to her, 
and when she came in, every one rose. The guests being seated, or 
rather squatted, on the divan, each was supplied with long pipes, 
coffee in exquisite jewelled cups, and sweetmeats, the one succeeding 
the other, without intermission, the whole night. The Circassian 
slaves, with folded hands and downcast eyes, stood before their mis- 
tresses to supply their wants. Some of them were very pretty, and 
dressed with great richness and taste. Then began a concert of 
Turkish instruments, which sounded unpleasing to English ears, fol- 
lowed by a dance, which was graceful and pretty; but this again 
followed by a play, in which half the female slaves were dressed up 
as men, and the coarseness of which it is impossible to describe. The 
wife of the foreign minister kindly acted as interpreter for the Eng- 
lish ladies, and through her means some kind of conversation was 
kept up. But the ignorance of the ladies in the harem is unbe- 
lievable. They can neither read nor write; their whole day is em- 
ployed in dressing, bathing, eating, drinking, and smoking. The 
soirée lasted till two in the morning, when the royalty withdrew, 
and the English ladies returned home, feeling the whole time as if 
they had been seeing a play acted from a scene in the Arabian 
Nights, so difficult was it to realise that such a way of existence 
was possible in the present century. 

The Sunday before they left, curiosity led them after Mass to 
witness the gorgeous ceremonial of the Coptic Church. The men 
sat on the ground with bare feet, the women in galleries above the 
dome, behind screens. The Patriarch—who calls himself the succes- 
sor of St. Mark, and is the leader of a sect whose opinions are almost 
identical with those condemned by the Council of Chalcedon as the 
Eutychian heresy—was gorgeously attired in a chasuble of green 
and gold, with a silver crosier in one hand (St. George and the dra- 
gon being carved on the top), and in the other a beautiful gold cru- 
cifix, richly jewelled, wrapped in a gold-coloured handkerchief, which 
every one stooped to kiss. After the reading of the Gospel and the 
Creed, the people joied with great fervour in the Litanies; and then 
began the consecration of the sacred Species, which lasted a very long 
time. The Holy Eucharist was given in a spoon to each communi- 
cant, the bread being dipped in the wine, and the Patriarch laying 
his hand on the forehead of each person while he gave the blessing. 
At the same time, blessed bread stamped with a cross, and with the 
name of Christ, was handed round to the rest of the congregation, 
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like the pain bénit in village churches in France. The Copts boast 
that there has never been the slightest alteration in their religious 
rites since the fourth century, and they are undoubtedly the only 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians. 

The following morning a portion of our travellers started by train 
for Suez, across a waving billowy-looking tract of interminable sand. 
Except the “half-way house” (a miserable shed), there is no human 
habitation all the way, and nothing to be seen but long files of camels 
slowly wending their way across the desert. After enjoying for a 
few minutes the first sight of the Red Sea, the consul obligingly 
lent them horses to ride to the Lesseps Canal, which was then com- 
pleted to within six miles of Suez. Upwards of 5000 Arabs had 
been pressed into the service by the pasha, and the poor creatures 
were toiling under the burning sun, with no pay and wretched food, 
and when night came, sleeping under the banks. The mortality 
among them was frightful; but it was in this way that the pasha 
paid for his shares! Our travellers tasted the water, the first that 
had ever been brought to Suez, except by camels, or, of late, by the 
water-train. It is difficult to realise the fact of a town of this size 
being entirely without fresh water until now, which accounts for the 
absence of the least kind of vegetation. The next morning a steamer 
took our party carly to the wells of Moses, about nine miles up the 
gulf, where they landed, being carried through the surf by the Chi- 
nese rowers. Each of the wells is enclosed in a little fence, and 
belongs to a Suez merchant. It is a wonderful spot, so green and 
lovely in the midst of such utter desolation. There are dates and 
banians, roses and pomegranates, salads and other vegetables, all 
growing in the greatest luxuriance. Long strings of camels filed 
across the sand on their way to Mount Sinai, and the colouring of 
the mountains was exquisite. The shore was covered with coral and 
shells. After spending an hour or two there, and reading the Bible 
account of the spot, our travellers returned to the ship, and went 
across the gulf to see the exact place where the Israelites crossed 
the Red Sea when pursued by Pharaoh. The view was beautiful, 
and the Hill of Barda stood out brightly with its jagged points 
clear and purple against the glowing sky. The Catholics have a 
small church at Suez, but are building a larger one, as their, mission 
is greatly on the increase. 

Our travellers returned that evening to Cairo, and for the first 
time slept on board their boats, or dahabith. The first sensation 
was of discomfort at the smallness of the cabins; but soon they got 
used to their floating homes, and the beauty of the weather enabled 
them to live all day long on the awning-covered poop; so that they 
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soon ceased to feel cramped and uncomfortable. The following day, 
the wind being contrary, Latifa Pasha, the head of the Admiralty, 
gave them a steamer to tow them up to Gizeh, from whence they 
were to visit the Pyramids. The excessive depth of each stone 
makes the ascent an arduous one for women; but the view amply 
repays one for the exertion. On one side is the interminable de- 
sert; on the other, the fertile “Land of Goshen.” Owing to the 
recent inundations, the party had continually to dismount from their 
donkeys and be carried across the water on men’s backs. The next 
few days passed quickly, our travellers landing every morning to 
walk and sketch, while the men were “ tracking” along the shore, 
and making acquaintance with all the people and places of interest 
as they passed. At El-Atfeh was a remarkable dervish of the tribe 
they had seen “dancing” in Cairo, who showed them his house, in 
the court of which was the tomb of his predecessor, hung with ostrich- 
eggs, canoes, and other votive offerings, but hideously painted in bright 
green. At Bibbeh there was a very fine Coptic church, with a pic- 
ture of St. George and the Dragon, who is the favourite saint through- 
out the East, and venerated alike by Christian and Moslem. Again, 
on their way to Minich, they passed by a fine Coptic convent on the 
top of a cliff, and two of the monks swam to the boats to ask for 
alms and offerings, which are never refused them. On the 20th 
December they reached Sawada, which is a village somewhat inland, 
but containing a large Coptic convent and church, served by six 
priests, and with a congregation of upwards of 1000 Christians. It 
was also an important burial-place, and there were multitudes of 
little domes looking like children’s sand-basins reversed, but each 
surmounted with a cross. One of the ladies was sketching this 
picturesque village from a palm-grove at the entrance of the prin- 
cipal gateway, when a venerable priest approached her and made 
that sign which in the East is the freemasonry of brotherhood—the 
sign of the Cross. The lady instantly responded, and the old priest, 
joyfully clapping his hands, led her into the church, showing her all 
its curious earvings and decorations, and several very ancient Mss. 
There are some fine mountains at the back, in which the gentlemen 
of the party discovered some wolves. The next day brought them 
to Beni-Hassan. The caves, which are about three miles from the 
shore, were originally used as tombs by the ancient Egyptians, and 
are covered with paintings and hieroglyphics ; but their chief interest 
arises from their having been the great hiding-place of the Christians 
during the persecutions, and also used as cells by St. Antony, St. 
Macarius, and other anchorites. <A little further on, near Manfaloot, 
is the cave of St. John the Hermit, venerated to this hour as such 
RR 
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by the natives. On Christmas-day our travellers arrived at Sioot, 
and found there a Catholic church served by the Franciscan Mission, 
which is under the special protection of the Emperor of Austria, who 
has sent some very good pictures for the altars there. The Mass 
was reverently and well sung, and about 150 Catholics were pre- 
sent. After Mass, the Italian Padre gave them coffee. He had 
been educated at the “ Propaganda,” but had been twenty-four 
years in Egypt; so that he had almost forgotten every language 
except Arabic. He said that they had now obtained a union with 
the Copts, and a Coptic Mass followed the Latin one. The Mission 
had been established at Sioot four years before, by the intervention 
of Said Pasha, but had encountered great opposition at first from 
the Moslems. Two bodies of Christian saints with all the signs of 
martyrdom had been lately discovered in the caves above the town; 
but the Mohammedans would not allow the Christians to have them. 
The good old Franciscan had studied medicine, and thus first made 
his way among the people. Now he seems to be universally re- 
spected and beloved. 

Our party rode through the dirty bazaars of this so-called 
capital of Upper Egypt, and ascended to the caves. But the 
“ City of the Dead,” a little beyond the town, is mournfully beau- 
tiful and silent. It is composed of streets of tombs, of white stone 
or marble, the only sign of life being the jar of water left in front of 
each, to water the aloes planted in picturesque vases at the gate of 
each tomb. A whole poem might be written on the thoughts sug- 
gested by those silent streets. It was this “City of the Dead” 
which is said to have occasioned the valuable lesson given by St. 
Macarius to the young man who had asked him “ how he could best 
learn indifference to the world’s opinion?” He directed him to go 
to this place, and first upbraid and then flatter the dead. The 
young man did as he was bid. When he came back, the saint 
asked him “what answer they had made?” The young man replied, 
“ None at all.” Then said St. Macarius: “Go and learn from them 
neither to be moved by injuries or flatteries. If you thus die to the 
world and to yourself, you will begin to live to Christ.” 

Here for the first time our travellers realised the horrors of an 
Egyptian conscription, A number of villagers coming in to the 
Sunday’s market were at once seized, chained together, and thrown 
on the ground like so much “dead stock,” to be packed off on 
board a government vessel, when the full complement had been 
secured. The screams and howls of their wives and daughters, 
throwing dirt on their heads and tearing their hair, in token of 
despair, when their frantic efforts to release them from the recruiting- 
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sergeants were found ineffectual, were most piteous to hear. The 
poor fellows rarely survive to return to their homes; and their pay 
and food are so miserably small and scanty, that to be made a soldier 
is looked upon as worse than death. They maim themselves in every 
way to escape it—cutting off their forefingers, putting out their eyes, 
and the like. Scarcely a man on board the boats is not mutilated in 
this manner. In the evening, being Christmas-day, all the boats 
were illuminated with Chinese lanterns and avenues of palms; while 
the sailors made crosses and stars of palm-leaves, to hang over the 
cabin-doors. A beautiful moonlight night added to the effect of 
these decorations, as the party rowed round the different dahabiéhs, 
and the “ Adesto fidelis” sounded softly across the water. The fol- 
lowing morning, after early Mass, a favourable wind carried them on 
to Ekhnim, where there is also a Catholic Franciscan missionary and 
church, The priest was a Neapolitan, and had begun his labours at 
Suez. His only companion was a native Copt, who had been edu- 
cated at the Propaganda, They had about five hundred Catholics in 
their congregation, and a school of about fifty children. The church 
was of the fifteenth century, and under the protection of a Christian 
sheik, to whom our travellers were introduced, and who courteously 
invited them into his house. The courtyard of the Catholic church 
was crowded with native Christians who had escaped from the con- 
scription, and were safe under the roof of the priest. The sheik 
conducted his guests to his house, the only good one in Ekhnim, 
and furnished more or less in European style, as he had been at 
Cairo, and attached to the household of the late viceroy. They sat 
on the divan, with pipes and coffee, talking Italian with the priest, 
when the sheik, as a great honour, allowed them to see his wife, 
and afterwards his daughter, a bride of thirteen, married to the son 
of the Copt Bishop. She was dressed in red, as a bride, with a red 
veil and a profusion of gold ornaments and coins strung round her 
neck and arms. The sheik and the whole population escorted our 
travellers back to their boats with every demonstration of respect, 
and then the principal chiefs with the priest were invited to come on 
board and have coffee, which they accepted. The Franciscan Father 
had been for seven years at Castellamare, and felt the change ter- 
ribly, but said that the climate was good, and that the comfort of 
feeling one was working for God strengthened his hands when he 
was inclined to despond. He complained of the lamentable ignorance 
of the Coptic priests, who know nothing of the history of their in- 
teresting old churches and convents, and only tell you “they were 
built before their fathers were born!” The two large Coptic con- 
vents formerly existing in the mountains above the town are deserted ; 
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but their church at Ekhnim is the oldest now remaining in Egypt, 
and full of curious carving and very ancient pillars. 

On New Year’s Day our travellers arrived at Denderah, and 
spent it in the wonderful temple of Athor. The heat was very great, 
and it required some courage to attempt to sketch. At five the 
following morning the boats arrived at Keneh, and some of the party 
went on shore to Mass, that being also a Franciscan station. The 
church is small, but very nicely kept; the place is, however, un- 
healthy, and the good Franciscan father was very low at the mortality 
among his comrades. He has lately started a school, and has about 
twenty children; but his life is a very desolate one, having no 
European to speak to, or any one to sympathise in his work. After 
Mass he took our travellers to see the making of the goolehs, or 
water-bottles, which are so famous throughout Egypt, and are made 
solely in this place, of the peculiar clay of the district, mixed with 
the ashes of the halfeh grass. They are beautiful in form, and keep 
the water deliciously cool. After a breakfast of coffee and excellent 
dates at the sheik’s house, the party reémbarked, and arrived that 
evening at Negaddi. Here again they found a Catholic mission. 
The superior, Padre Samuele, had been labouring there for twenty- 
three years. He was of the Lyons mission, and was the only one 
who had survived the climate. Four of his brethren had died 
within the last twelyemonth, and he had just dug the grave for the 
last. They had a large and devout congregation, and a school of 
one hundred and fifty children, and had been building a new church 
of very fine and good proportions. But now the good father has 
to labour and live alone. He said, however, that he had written 
to Europe for fresh workers, whom he was anxiously expecting. 
Negaddi is remarkable for its turreted pigeon-houses, painted 
white and red, which form an amusing contrast to the miserable 
mud holes in which the inhabitants live. The following evening 
found our travellers at Thebes. The town itself is a surprise and 
disappointment. There are literally no shops, no bazaar, no houses 
but the two or three belonging to the consuls, and built in the midst 
of the temples. But the said temples are unrivalled for interest and 
beauty. Karnac, either by daylight or moonlight, is a thing apart 
from all others in the world for vastness of conception and magni- 
ficence of design. “There were giants in those days.” The same 
may be said of the Tombs of the Kings, of the Vocal Memnon, of 
the Memnonium, of Medemet Haboo, and the rest. The marvel is, 
what has become of the people who created such things; who had 
brought civilisation, arts, and manufactures to such perfection that 
nothing modern can surpass them. Is it not a lesson to our pride 
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and our materialism, when we think of them and of ourselves, and 
then see the degraded state of the modern Egyptian, the utter 
extinction of the commonest art or even handicraft among them, so 
that it is scarcely possible, even in Cairo, to get an ordinary deal 
table made with a drawer in it? There is no Catholic mission at 
Thebes, but a Coptic bishop, who received our travellers very kindly, 
showed them his church, and gave them coffee on a terrace over- 
looking the Nile. This evening was “ twelfth-night,” and the boats 
were again illuminated and decorated with palms, the whole having 
a beautiful effect reflected in the water. 

After spending a week at Thebes, our travellers sailed on to 
Assouan, visiting the Temples of Esneh, Edfoo, and Komom-Boo on 
their way, and coming into the region of crocodiles and pelicans, and 
of the Theban or dom palm—less graceful than the date palm, but 
still beautiful, and bearing a large, nut-like fruit in fine hanging 
clusters. Between Edfoo and Thebes are shown some caves, in one 
of which St. Paul, the first hermit, passed so many years of penitence 
and prayer. He was discovered by St. Antony in his old age, when 
tempted to vain-glory, God having revealed to him that there was a 
recluse more perfect than himself, whom he was to go into the desert 
and seek. A beautiful picture in the gallery at Madrid by Velasquez 
represents the meeting of the two venerable saints, the dinner brought 
to them by the raven, and the final interment of St. Paul by St. 
Antony in the cloak of St. Athanasius, the lions assisting to dig the 
grave. 

Assouan is, as it were, the gate of the Cataracts, and is on the 
borders of Nubia, the great desert of Syene being to the left of the 
village. The Nubian caravans were tented on the shore, and tempting 
the Europeans with daggers, knives, ostrich-eggs, poisoned arrows, 
thinoceros-hide shields, lances, and monkeys. The climate was 
delicious. There is no country in the world to be compared with 
Egypt at this time of the year, because, in spite of the heat, there is 
a lightness and exhilaration in the air which makes every one well 
and hungry. To an artist the colouring is equally perfect. No one 
who has not been there can imagine what the sunrises and sunsets 
are, especially the after-glow at sunset. No artificial red, orange, or 
purple can approach it. Then the gracefulness of the palms on the 
banks, the rosy colour of the mountains, the picturesque sakeels 
or water-wheels, and the still prettier shadoof, with its mournful 
sound, which seems as the wail of the patient slave who works it day 
and night, and thereby produces the exquisite tender green vegetation 
on the banks of the river, due to this artificial irrigation alone,—all 
are a continual feast to the eye of the painter. And if all this is 
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felt below Assouan, what can be said of Phile—beautiful Phile— 
that “ dream of loveliness,” as a modern writer justly calls it ? 

Our travellers, while waiting for the interminable arrangements 
with the Reis of the Cataracts, took the road along the shore; and 
after passing through a succession of curious and picturesque villages, 
arrived at one called Mahatta, where they hired a little boat to take 
them across to the beautiful island. Rocks of the most fantastic 
shapes are piled up on both sides of the shore; but when once you 
have emerged from these into the deep water, “ Pharaoh's Bed” and 
the other temples stand out against the sky in all their wonderful 
beauty. Phile was the burial-place of Osiris, and “ By him who 
sleeps in Philew” was the common oath of the old Egyptians. The 
temples are too well known by drawings to need description; but 
what is less often mentioned by travellers is that the larger one, 
originally dedicated to the Sun, was used for a long time by the 
Christians as a church. Consecration crosses are deeply engraved 
on every one of those grand old pillars; and at one end is an altar, 
with a cross in the centre, in white marble, and a piscina at the side, 
with a niche for the sacred elements; and above this recess is a 
beautiful cross deeply cut in the stone, together with the emblem of 
the Vine. The cross is also let in into the principal gateways. 
There was an Italian inscription commemorating the arrival of the 
first Roman mission sent by Gregory XVL., and a tablet in French 
recording the arrival of the French army there under Napoleon in 
1799, signed by General Davoust. 

The gentlemen of the party decided to pitch their tents in the 
island till the question of the passing of the Cataracts was decided ; 
and while this operation was going on, one of the ladies sat down to 
sketch. She was quietly painting, luxuriating in the beauty and 
silence around her, and watching the sun setting gloriously behind 
the temple, when all of a sudden a deep bell boomed across the water, 
and was repeated half-a-dozen times. It was the “ Angelus.” Even 
the least Catholic of the party was struck and impressed by this 
unexpected sound, so unusual in a country where bells are unknown, 
and the only call for prayer is from the minaret top. Instinctively 
they knelt, and then arose the question, ‘“‘ Where could the bell come 
from?” There was no sign of habitation or human beings either on 
the island itself or on the opposite shores, and the dragoman himself 
was equally at fault. At last, on questioning the boatmen, they 
found that behind some hills a short distance off was a convent—a 
sort of “convalescent home” for the sick monks of the Barri Mis- 
sion. The English lady decided at once to go and see it, and 
on arriving at the long low stone building, found that the Franciscan 
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father, who was almost its solitary occupant, had just returned from 
the White Nile, being one of a mission to the blacks in the Barri 
country, a month’s journey south of Khartoun. He had been at 
death’s door from fever; and on leaving Khartoun for Phile; an 
eighteen days’ ride on camels, had been attacked by dysentery, and 
left for dead in the burning desert by the caravan; only a faithful 
black convert remained by his side, and he felt that his last hour was 
come; when the arrival of poor Captain Speke, on his way home 
from one of his last explorations, changed the state of things. With 
true Christian charity our countryman at once ordered a halt, and’ 
devoted himself to the nursing and doctoring of the dying monk ; so. 
that in a few days he was so far recovered as to be able to resume 
his journey, and arrived safely at Phile. He said he owed his life, 
under God, entirely to the kindness of this Englishman; and his only 
anxiety seemed to be to show his gratitude by doing every thing he 
could for those of his nation. He invited our travellers to take up 
their abode in the convent, and gave them a most interesting account. 
of the missionary work of his order. They have chartered a small 
vessel, which they have called the “Stella Matutina,” and which 
plies up and down the river, and enables them to visit their stations 
on each bank. But they have every kind of hardship to encounter 
from the treachery or stupidity or positive hostility of the different 
tribes, from the intense heat, and, above all, from the deadly malaria 
which had carried off seventy of their brothers in three years. But 
there are ever fresh soldiers of this noble army ready and eager to 
fill up the ranks. 

The ladies rode home by way of the desert, and reached their 
boats in safety. The next morning, at five o’clock, the same road 
was resumed by two of the party who were anxious to reach the 
convent in time for the early Mass. They met nothing on their 
seven-miles’ ride but a hyena, who was devouring a camel which 
they had left dying the night before. The little convent chapel was 
very nice; and among the vestments sent by the @uvre apos- 
tolique, and worked by the ladies of the Leopoldstadt mission, 
one of the party recognised a court-dress which had been presented 
for the purpose by a Hungarian friend of hers at Rome. It was 
strange to find it again in the depths of Nubia. The Mass was 
served by two little woolly-haired negro boys from the good old 
Father’s school, whose attachment to him was like that of a dog 
to its master. He was in some trouble as to finding clothes for 
them. The Nubians dispense with every thing of the kind except 
a fringed leathern girdle round the loins, decorated with shells. 
The children have not even that. However, in the dahabiéh a 
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piece of rhododendron-patterned chintz was found, carefully sent 
from England for the covering of the divans; and with that, cer- 
tain articles of dress were manufactured, gorgeous in colouring, and 
therefore perfect in native eyes, however ludicrous and incongruous 
they might appear to Europeans. The following day was fixed for 
one of the boats to go up the Cataracts, and the party started early 
for what is called the “ first gate” to see the operation. No one 
who has not lived for some months with this “peuple criard,” as 
Lamartine calls them, can imagine the din and screaming of the 
Arabs as each dangerous rapid is passed; the Reis all the time 
shouting and storming and leaping from one stone to the other like 
one possessed. But the ascent is child’s play compared to the de- 
scent. So many accidents have happened in the latter, and so many 
boats have been swamped, that the captains now insist on the pas- 
sengers landing on an island near, while their boats rush down the 
rapids, It is a beautiful sight, the way those apparently unwieldy 
vessels are steered, and clear the rocks as it were with a bound, 
amidst the frantic yells and cheers of the whole population. A 
number of men, for a trifling baksheesh, swam down the current 
on logs; one with his little child before him: but an Englishman, 
attempting to do it a year,or two ago, was caught in the whirlpool 
and instantly drowned. After watching this exciting operation, the 
party dined together at Phile in their tent, and then rowed round 
and round the island by moonlight, which exceeded in loveliness 


.all they had hitherto seen; the vividness of the reflections were 


beyond belief; and reading or writing was easy in the brilliant 
light. 

Our traveller availed herself of the kind Father Michael 
Angelo’s proposal, and slept at the convent. He gave them some 
curious arms, and hippopotamus’-teeth from the White Nile, and 
some ostrich-eggs, arranged as drinking-vessels with shells and 
leather strips: his sole furniture in his native tent. The English, 
in return, gave him a quantity of medicines, which he eagerly ac- 
cepted for his mission, to which he was hoping to return. After 
early Mass the next day, he escorted them to see the Island of 
Biggeh with its picturesque temple, and then to the quarries of 
Syene, where an uncut obelisk of great size still remains embedded 
in the sand. Some idea was entertained in England of using it for 
Prince Albert’s monument; but the difficulty of carriage and the 
distance from the river would make its transfer almost impossible. 
Far simpler would be the proposal of taking the Luxor obelisk, 
already given to the English by Mehemet Ali, the sister one to that 
successfully transported to Paris by the French. It is a thousand 
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pities to leave it where it is, and to! miss the occasion of adding so 
unique and valuable a monument to our art-treasures. 

This, the last day of our traveller’s stay at Assouan, was spent 
in making a few last purchases, visiting the old castle overlooking 
the river, and exploring the island of Elephantine, which offers beauti- 
ful sketching. But the inhabitants are even more importunate as 
beggars than their confraternity at Thebes; and it required all the 
eloquence of the good priest to prevent their appropriating the con- 
tents of the traveller's paint-box. She purchased from them many 
strings of bright beads, which constitute their sole idea of female 
dress. A curious funeral took place in the evening, an empty boat 
being carried for the dead man, who was buried with his arms and 
his spear; while a funeral dirge was sung over him by his tribe. 
It was curious, as being identical with the hieroglyphics of similar 
scenes in the tombs of the kings. Many of the customs of these 
people are purely pagan; for instance, when an Arab makes his 
coffee, he pours out the first three cups on the ground as a libation 
to the sheik who first invented the beverage. The slave-trade, 
though nominally abolished by the viceroy, is carried on vigor- 
ously at Assouan. The governor goes through the form of confis- 
cating the cargo and arresting the owners of the ship; but, after a 
few days, a handsome baksheesh on the part of the slave-owner and 
captain settles the matter; and their live cargo is transported to 
Cairo, there to be disposed of in the harems, or elsewhere. 

To the Catholic traveller in this country nothing can be more 
melancholy than the utterly degraded condition of the people, who 
are really very little removed from the brute creation, Years of 
ill- usage, hardship, and wrong have ground down the Fellah 
to the abject condition of a slave; and the utter extinction of 
Christianity among them seems to preclude all hope of their rising 
again. Yet Egypt was once the home of saints. From Alexandria, 
the seat of all that was most learned and refined, the see of St. 
Athanasius, and St. Alexander, and St. Cyril, and St. John the Al- 
moner, and a whole string of holy patriarchs, bishops, and martyrs, 
up to the very desert of Syene, peopled with anchorites, the whole 
land teemed with saints. And now, the little handful of Franciscan 
fathers, scattered here and there, sowing once more the good seed 
at the cost of their lives, is all that remains to bear witness to the 
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“Tr may be asserted without hesitation, that no event is so terribly 
well calculated to inspire the supremeness of bodily and mental dis- 
tress as is burial before death. The unendurable oppression of the 
lungs; the stifling fumes of the damp earth; the clinging to the 
death-garments; the rigid embrace of the narrow house; the black- 
ness of the absolute night; the silence like a sea that overwhelms; 
the unseen but palpable presence of the conqueror worm,—these 
things, with thoughts of the air and grass above, with memory of 
dear friends who would fly to save us, if but informed of our fate, 
and with consciousness that of this fate they can never be informed ; 
that our hopeless portion is that of the really dead,—these con- 
siderations, I say, carry into the heart which still palpitates a degree 
of appalling and intolerable horror from which the most daring ima- 
gination must recoil,”’* 

Ihave chosen this sentence, from a writer whose forte is the 
terrible and mysterious, for my introduction, because it sums up, in 
a few expressive words, the thoughts which arise in our minds on 
hearing or reading the words “ Buried Alive.” To avert so fearful 
a doom from a fellow-creature would surely be worth any trouble ; 
and yet it is to be feared that the very horror which the thought 
inspires causes most of us to turn aside from it, and to accept the 
comfortable doctrine that such things are not done now, whatever 
may have formerly been the case. Were this true, I should not 
feel justified in bringing before the readers of the Month a ghastly 
subject, which could be acceptable only to a morbid curiosity; but 
it is unfortunately but too certain that persons are now and then 
buried alive, and that therefore this fate may be possibly our own. 
The subject is one which naturally excites more attention abroad; 
for in England the custom of keeping deceased relatives above 
ground for many days after their death has long prevailed, and incurs 
the opposite danger of injuring the health of the survivors who thus 
indulge their grief. We believe no important work has ever been 
published in this country on the subject; for Dr. Hawes’s pamphlet 
is not up to the present standard of medical information, and contains 
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instances of very doubtful authenticity. The tales of premature in- 
terment which can be collected in conversation, or occasionally noticed 
in the public journals, are not very numerous; few of them are cir- 
cumstantial enough to have any scientific interest; and some prove 
the supposed fact by the hair or nails having grown, and the body 
having moved when in its coffin—things which are well known to 
happen now and then after death has undoubtedly taken place, and 
being therefore no proofs at all. After examination, I have, then, 
come to the conclusion that no estimate of the frequency of prema- 
ture interment can be obtained. Indeed, the only statistics which 
we possess are from Germany, and they are not very reassuring. 
In some of the large towns of that country, mortuary chambers (in 
which the dead are placed for some days before burial) have long 
been established; and we learn from a report of one in Berlin, that 
in the space of only thirty months ten people, who had been supposed 
dead, were there found to be alive, and thus saved from true death 
in its most horrible form. But in France and Italy, especially 
during the summer months, the dead are buried so very early that 
fears are frequently entertained. In France, indeed, the law pre- 
scribes a delay of twenty-four hours after death before interment, and 
also requires a certificate of death from an inspector, who in large 
towns is usually a physician with no other employment (le médecin 
des morts); but so many instances of carelessness and of incapacity 
on the part of the country inspectors have been noticed, that the 
Chamber of Peers, during Louis Philippe’s reign, and lately the 
Senate of the Empire, have received many petitions praying for an 
inquiry, and for further precautions. To these the answer has 
generally been, that the existing law provides sufficient safeguards ; 
and in this the Senate only followed the prevailing opinion of men 
of science in France. 

For, some years ago, Dr. Manni, a professor in the University 
of Rome, offered a prize of 15,000 franes, to be given by the French 
Academy of Sciences to the author of the best essay on the signs of 
death and the means to be taken to prevent premature interment. 
The prize was obtained in 1849 by M. Bouchut, an eminent physician 
in Paris, who, after a very detailed examination of the question, came 
to these two conclusions: first, that when the action of the heart 
could be no longer heard by means of the stethoscope, death was 
certain; and secondly, that not a single case of interment before 
death has ever been clearly and satisfactorily made out:—and the 
learned body, who awarded the prize to him, entirely assented to 
these opinions. Since that time, however, cases have been quoted, 
by some French doctors of note, in which the action of the heart 
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could not be detected, and yet life was in the end restored, Their 
observations have been summed up in a pamphlet by M. Jozat. 
This gave a fresh impulse to the subject; and on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary last, M. de Courvol presented a petition to the Senate of the 
same tenour as those mentioned above. This would have received 
the same answer as they did, and the matter would have been again 
shelved, if several of the senators present had not quoted instances 
which had fallen under their own observation, and in which death 
was escaped only by some happy accident. The most remarkable 
of these was narrated by Cardinal Donnet, as having happened to 
himself; and his story was copied into most English newspapers at 
the time. It is, however, so much to the purpose of this paper, that 
I make no apology for quoting it in his own words : 

“ Tn 1826, a young priest was suddenly struck down, unconscious, 
in the pulpit of a crowded cathedral where he was preaching. The 
funeral knell was soon after tolled, and a physician declared him to 
be certainly dead, and obtained leave for his burial next day. The 
bishop of the cathedral where this event had occurred had recited 
the ‘ De Profundis’ by the side of the bier; the coffin was being 
already prepared. Night was approaching; and the young priest, 
who heard all these preparations, suffered agonies. He was only 
twenty-eight years old, and in perfect health, At last he distin- 
guished the voice of a friend of his childhood; this caused him to 
make a superhuman effort, and produced the wonderful result of en- 
abling him to speak. The next day he was able to preach again.” 

This remarkable account, coming almost from the grave, pro- 
duced a very great impression; and, as is not unusual in delibera- 
tive assemblies, the Senate yielded to striking individual cases what 
it had before refused to argument, forwarding the petition to the 
Minister of the Interior, and so implying that it considered the ex- 
isting law insufficient. The plan which finds most favour in France 
is the establishment of “ mortuary houses,” like those in Germany. 
Although some of the highest authorities in France are opposed to 
them, there can be no doubt, if the statistics quoted above are to be 
believed, that they would be the means of saving many lives, espe- 
cially in cases where (as in hotels and lodging-houses) the funeral is 
now hurried as much as possible. The only precautions which need 
be taken in England are of a simpler kind, and will be more evident 
after the description I shall now proceed to give of the two diseased 
states which most nearly simulate death. 

In the first of these, called catalepsy, the patient lies immov- 
able and apparently unconscious; the limbs are rigid and cold; the 
eyes are fixed, sometimes remaining open; and the jaw sometimes 
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drops. But the resemblance to death goes no further; the face has 
not a corpse-like expression; although the limbs are cold, the head 
continues to be warm, or is even warmer than when in the usual 
state; the pupils are never completely dilated, and are, sometimes 
at least, contracted by exposure to light. The pulse and breathing, 
although slow and irregular, can always be noticed; and the muscles 
are so far stiffened as to keep the limbs, during the whole course of 
the attack, in the position (however constrained and inconvenient) in 
which they chance to be at the time of seizure, or may be placed in 
by bystanders during the fit. This state of the muscular system is 
a decisive proof that the case is one of catalepsy. 

Were this rare and curious disease the only cause of error, the 
physician called upon to discern in a given case between life and 
death would have a comparatively easy task; but there is a still 
rarer condition, which gives rise to most of the lamentable mis- 
takes that are made; the state of trance, or prolonged syncope, 
is a far more perfect counterfeit of death. The patient is motion- 
less, and apparently unconscious, although he is usually aware of all 
that is passing around him; the pulsation of the heart and arteries 
and the breathing gradually diminish in force and frequency, until 
they become at last quite imperceptible; the whole surface of the 
body grows cold; and all this may last even for many days. How 
is one in such a condition known not to be dead? In the first place, 
it is noticed that this disease is rare in a previously healthy person ; 
it has been generally preceded by some cause producing great weak- 
ness (especially long-continued fevers, great loss of blood, severe 
mental affliction, or bodily pain). It almost invariably, too, occurs 
suddenly, without any preparation, and of course without the signs 
which immediately precede death. 

Sometimes mere inspection will convince the physician that the 
person is still alive. Thus, the face, although fixed, may not have 
the look of death; the mouth may be firmly closed, the eye not 
glazed, and the pupil not entirely dilated. Supposing, however, 
that every one of these signs of life are absent, and that the pulse 
and breathing are imperceptible by the ordinary means of observa- 
tion, careful examination of the chest with a stethoscope will detect 
the heart-sounds, if life be not quite extinct, in almost every case. I 
dare not, in view of the cases cited by M. Jozat, say that absence of 
the heart-sounds in this state never occurs; but all medical men will 
agree with me that it must be exceedingly rare. It also seems to 
me probable that, in the cases on which M. Jozat relies, the move- 
ments of the heart were so few and far between that the chest hap- 
pened to be ausculted only during the intervals; at any rate, it would 
of course be advisable to make frequent and prolonged examinations 
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before deciding that no sound could be heard. The late Dr. Hope 
suggested that the second sound of the heart might be detected, 
although the first was quite inaudible; but this is merely theo- 
retical. Again, although the surface of the body be quite cold, it 
is probable that a thermometer introduced far into the mouth would 
show that some internal warmth remained in every case of trance. 
At a variable time after death the muscles lose their “ irritability”. 
(that is, their power of contracting under galvanic stimulation) ; and 
this change is speedily followed by another—the stiffness which is 
noticed over all the body. It is to be remembered that loss of mus- 
cular irritability, and rigidity of the whole body, may both be noticed, 
and yet the person be alive; still, if these two symptoms are not 
present at first, and only appear soon after supposed death, they will 
afford strong presumption that the person is dead; which will be 
strengthened if the skin be slightly burned, and yet no bleb forms in 
consequence. 

Every one, however, of the signs enumerated is open to excep- 
tions; although, of course, the concurrence of many, or of all, tend- 
ing in the same direction, will make death or life almost certain; 
but the only absolutely conclusive evidence of death is putrefaction, 
which is sometimes much delayed by the previous emaciation of the 
deceased, or by cold dry weather, but which sooner or later removes 
all doubt. The first indications of decay are in the eyeball, which 
becomes flaccid, and in the discoloration of the skin of the trunk; 
its later ones are well known to every one. One M. Mangin (who 
contributed a notice of this subject to the Correspondant for March 
25th last, to which I am indebted for several facts I have mentioned) 
supposes that the buzzing, humming noise which is heard over all the 
body of a living person would furnish a certain means of distinguish- 
ing real from apparent death. He does not seem to be aware that 
M. Collongues, the principal authority for what is called “ dynamo- 
scopy,” has found that this noise is absent in some cases of cata- 
lepsy and trance, for which it is proposed as a test. Certain autho- 
rities, both in England and France, have thought that microscopical 
examination of the blood would be decisive; but unfortunately irre- 
gularity in shape and indentation of the red disks (on which they 
would rely) occur sometimes during life, and are only among the 
earliest signs of putrefaction after death. 

These, as far as I know, are the only means which science has 
hitherto suggested for distinguishing a living body from a corpse; 
and we have seen that none of them, save putrefaction, are invariably 
certain. In a doubtful case, therefore, time should always be allowed 
for this change to take place, so that the body may be interred in 
perfect security. If this is done under the direction of a medical 
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attendant of ordinary information, relatives and friends may be con- 
vinced that no mistake is possible; and their plain duty is to urge 
this salutary delay in the very few cases where it can possibly be 
required, 

It is particularly important to urge this delay, when necessary, 
in the case of persons who have apparently died of some contagious 
disease, and who might otherwise have been buried alive. It is, in- 
deed, much to be feared that persons in the collapse stage of cholera 
have been sometimes buried as dead; especially (Cardinal Donnet 
remarks) when they are attacked in hotels or lodgings, where a death 
from such a cause would be particularly prejudicial, 

M. Mangin mentions one such case of a medical student in Paris, 
who apparently died of cholera in 1832, and for whose funeral all 
preparations were made, when a friend applied moxas to the spine. 
He recovered consciousness at once, and survived many years; and 
there is something grimly amusing in reading that he told the nar- 
rator: “Je me suis chauffé avee le bois de mon cercueil!” Those, 
again, who have read Mr. Maguire’s Life of Father Mathew, will 
not soon forget his graphic description of a similar case, in which 
Father Mathew rescued a young man from the hospital dead-house, 
during the same epidemic at Cork, just as he was being wrapped in 
a tarred sheet, and placed in his coffin. 

Poe, in the tale from which I have quoted above, gives an in- 
stance of burial during typhus fever, probably in one of the long 
periods of unconsciousness and immobility occasionally occurring in 
that disease. The unfortunate man remained in the grave for two 
days, when his body was disinterred by the “ body-snatchers,” for 
the purpose of enabling his medical attendants to make a post-mortem 
examination. A casual application of the galvanic current revived 
him, and he was soon after restored to his friends, alive and in good 
health. This is said by Poe to haye happened to a Mr. Edward 
Stapleton, a London solicitor, in 1831. I have been unable to ob- 
tain any verification of this marvel, but give it for what it may be 
worth. 

It is very remarkable that the state of prolonged syncope, or 
trance, can sometimes be produced by a mere effort of the will. 
One of the best-described cases is given by St. Augustine.* It is 
that of a priest named Restitutus, who used frequently, in order to 
satisfy the curiosity of friends, to make himself totally immovable, 
and apparently unconscious, so that he did not feel any pricking, 
pinching, or even burning; nor did he appear to breathe at all. He 
used afterwards to say that “he could hear during the attack what 
was said very loud by bystanders, as if from afar.” He brought on 
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the attack “ad imitatas quasi lamentantis cujuslibet voces ;” a sen- 
tence which is unfortunately of rather uncertain meaning. Another 
case is recorded by Dr. Cheyne, a fashionable Bath physician of the 
last century. A patient of his, one Colonel Townsend, in order to 
convince Dr. Cheyne’s incredulity, one day voluntarily induced this 
state of deathlike trance “‘ by composing himself as if to sleep.” He 
then appeared perfectly dead; and neither Dr. Cheyne nor another 
physician, Dr. Bayard, nor the apothecary in attendance, could de- 
tect any pulsation at the heart or wrist, or any breathing whatever. 
They were just about to give him up fer dead, when, at the end of 
half an hour, he gradually recovered. 

But these performances are quite thrown into the shade by those 
of certain fakeers in India. Mr. Braid, in his very interesting Ob- 
servations on Trance, or Human Hybernation, collected several of 
these almost incredible tales from British officers, who spoke as 
having been themselves eye-witnesses of them in India. In the most 
wonderful of them Sir Claude Wade (formerly Resident at the court 
of Runjeet Singh) says that he saw a fakeer buried in an under- 
ground vault for six weeks: the bedy had been twice dug up by 
Runjeet Singh during this period, and found in the same position as 
when first buried. In another case, Lieutenant Boileau (in his Nar- 
rative of a Journey in Rajwarra in 1835) relates that he saw a man 
buried for ten days in a grave lined with masonry and covered with 
large slabs of stone ; and the fakeer declared his readiness to be left 
in the tomb for a twelvemonth. In all these cases it is said that the 
body, when first disinterred, was like a corpse, and no pulse could 
be detected at the heart or the wrist; but warmth to the head and 
friction of the body soon revived the bold experimenter. Supposing 
that the watch (which was carefully kept up during each of these 
curious interments) was not eluded by some of the jugglery in which 
Indians excel, we have here proofs that the state of trance can not 
only be voluntarily induced, but prolonged over a very long time. 

The rationale of such phenomena is not very difficult to compre- 
hend. St. Augustine was undoubtedly right when he explained the 
case that fell under his own observation by the supposition that some 
persons have a remarkable and unusual power of the will ovér the 
action of the heart. Dr. Carpenter suggests that the state of syn- 
cope could be kept up much longer in a vault in a tropical climate, 
where the body would not lose too much of its natural heat, than in 
more temperate countries; and Mr. Braid compares this condition to 
the slowness of respiration and circulation during winter in hyber- 
nating animals. But whatever may be the explanation, I cannot at 
least be accused of digression in ending this gloomy paper with an 
account of men who are voluntarily buried alive. 
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Experiences of a French Nobleman in Italian Prisons. 


Tue Count de Christen has published an account* of his campaign 
and captivity in the kingdom of Naples: and the interest it has 
excited in France may be estimated by the fact that a second edition 
of the work has just appeared, rather less than six weeks after the 
issue of the first. It relates the efforts of a high-minded and chi- 
valrous French nobleman in behalf of Francis II., to whom he had 
offered his services and his sword after the fortunes of that monarch 
had become desperate, and the harsh treatment which he experienced 
from the Piedmontese government after he had become their pri- 
soner. The volume has no literary pretensions: it is but a report of 
military movements, in the accurate and concise style of a soldier, 
and of the author’s sufferings, given in the modest tone of a high- 
bred and courteous gentleman ; but it bears in every line the stamp 
of unquestionable truthfulness, and rarely gives expression to feeling 
or opinion, leaving the facts of the case to speak for themselves. 
In this latter particular we shall imitate its author. 

Count de Christen left Paris in the beginning of April 1860 
for Rome, where he remained till the following September. At 
that time, hearing that King Francis II. had been driven from 
Naples, and had withdrawn into the fortress of Gaeta, he hastened to 
offer his services to his majesty as a volunteer. After presenting his 
letters, he was admitted, in the evening of the day on which he 
arrived, to an audience of the king, to whom he explained the object 
of his journey, and the plan of operations which he had conceived. 
The king readily accepted his proposals, and appointed him to the 
command of a free corps, formed of picked soldiers of bis army; but 
the Neapolitan generals, with the exception of General Bosco, openly 
opposed the execution of the king’s orders, and the formation of the 
corps was effected only with great difficulty. When it was organised, 
the Count put himself at the head of his detachment and marched to 
Itri, where General Legrange was quartered, with whom he was to 
act in concert. He then advanced through the Terra di Lavoro and 
the Abruzzi—provinces which Garibaldi had already invaded with 
the filibustering troops under his command—and reduced the whole 
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country, as far as Aquila, once more to the obedience of its legitimate 
sovereign without striking a blow; for at his approach, the popula- 
tion rose in every direction, and unanimously made a counter-revo- 
lution in favour of the king. At Civitella Roveto the Garibaldians 
made a stand, but were routed with the loss of two hundred men; 
and a portion of the retreating force, which had thrown themselves 
into Magliano, was attacked and defeated again four days later, 
thirty being taken prisoners, disarmed, and set at liberty a few hours 
after their capture. At Aquila Count de Christen found himself 
opposed to the division of the Piedmontese army under General 
Cialdini, who had entered the Neapolitan territory through the 
treachery of General Scuotti. This general, who had been sent with 
a division of the Neapolitan army to oppose the entrance of Cialdini, 
surrendered in the presence of the enemy without firing a shot, 
although his soldiers were anxious to fight and the population to 
support him. After the disgraceful surrender of General Scuotti, 
a portion of his division, joined with the peasants of the neighbour- 
hood, formed themselves into bands, with the view of harassing the 
march of the Piedmontese in their passage through the Abruzzi. 
This was the beginning of that irregular system of guerilla warfare 
which was carried on by the adherents of Francis II., and to which 
those who sympathise with the Piedmontese have applied the term of 
“ brigandage.” 

Unable to cope with a force so vastly superior to his own, Count 
de Christen, after the surrender of General Scuotti, fell back upon 
Rocea d’Arce, where he hoped to form a junction with the division 
of the army under the command of General Ruggiero; but, on 
arriving there, he found that that general had taken refuge by 
retreating with the whole of his force across the frontier into the 
territory of the Pope. As the little column under his command and 
that of General Legrange now stood alone before the Piedmontese 
army, Count de Christen was forced to follow the example of General 
Ruggiero and retire beyond the frontier; but before doing so, he 
could not resist having a brush with the advanced guard of the 
enemy’s army which had occupied the town of San Germano. He 
attacked the town by night, and carried it by a coup de main; 
the population rose simultaneously in aid of his attack; and the 
Piedmontese saved themselves by flight, and by swimming the canal 
which traversed the line of their retreat. After this check the enemy 
permitted him to prosecute his march unmolested till he had crossed 
the Roman frontier. He had, however, no sooner passed it, than he 
met a large detachment of the French army of occupation, who dis- 
armed his force, as well as that of General Legrange, as they had 
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already done the other bodies of Neapolitan troops who had pre- 
ceded them. 

Count de Christen then left for Rome, and proceeded from thence 
to Gaeta, where he made fresh proposals to the king. Cialdini was 
now in command of the invaders, about 20,000 or 25,000 strong. 
Count de Christen proposed to march a small column into the 
Abruzzi, and so draw off a portion of the Piedmontese army in 
pursuit ; while officers were to recruit and arm the disbanded soldiers 
who were congregated in the towns along the Roman frontier. These, 
to the number of 12,000 or 15,000, were to be assembled at Sora, 
where he was to take command of them ; and then, having organised 
a “brigandage” sufficient to deal with the pursuing force, he was to 
march upon Gaeta, and attack Cialdini on his flank and rear, while a 
vigorous sortie was to be made on his front by the garrison of Gaeta, 
which still numbered about 10,000 men. The king again approved 
his plan, and again the Neapolitan generals did every thing in their 
power to thwart the execution of it. The officer to whom the organ- 
isation of the force was intrusted, a Piedmontese by birth, deserted 
to the enemy and betrayed his plans. Finally, Count de Christen 
left Gaeta in a merchant-vessel laden with arms, and with about 
two hundred men, who were to form the nucleus of a column to be 
formed of the disbanded soldiers in the Roman territory. After a 
stormy passage, he anchored in the roadstead of Terracina. Here 
waggons were to be in waiting to carry his arms and men to the 
interior, but the orders were not executed ; and while the tempestuous 
weather prevented his again putting to sea, intelligence was brought 
him that the French officer in command at Terracina was about to 
visit his vessel to search for arms. In this dilemma he moved all his 
arms during the night (with the exception of 200 muskets and 
20,000 cartridges, corresponding with the number of his men on 
board) into another vessel lying in the harbour, which had already 
been visited by the custom-house officers; and at break of day the 
French arrived and seized the arms remaining on board, thinking 
they had secured the whole cargo. During the following night the 
arms and the men were consigned to flat-bottomed boats, and started, 
on the canal which traverses the Pontine Marshes, for For-Appio. 
The Count de Christen, with the Count Kalkreuth, a Russian noble- 
man serving in the army of Francis IL, left in a carriage for the 
same point, and arriving there before the boats, immediately com- 
menced enrolling recruits for the campaign. 

The Cavaliere Achille Caracciolo (a member of an ancient and 
noble family of Naples, and an officer in the king’s army) met them 
here, and was immediately put in command of a band of four hundred 
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men, who were armed on the arrival of the boats, and despatched to 
Piperno to await the main body, which was to rendezvous in that 
mountainous neighbourhood. Count de Christen continued the enrol- 
ment of his troops; but on the second day he had the mortification of 
receiving a despatch from the Cavaliere Caracciolo announcing that, 
on his march through Frosinone, the delegate of the Pope had appre- 
hended him, had disarmed his men, and seized a convoy of arms and 
ammunition which was following on his line of march. The follow- 
ing morning he was himself taken prisoner by the French, and all 
his remaining munitions of war seized. He was set at liberty two 
days later, when he found himself alone, without officers, without 
soldiers, and without arms. 

It was no longer possible for him to recruit openly in any fixed 
place; but he was no sooner free than, undaunted by the past, he 
organised a body of non-commissioned officers to recruit from place to 
place for him in the towns near the frontier, with orders to send the 
men in companies, as soon as they were enlisted, to Subiaco, for 
which place he started in order to await their arrival. In this 
manner he formed a band of four hundred men, but without arms. 
Nevertheless he marched them into the Neapolitan territory, and, 
by great good fortune, lighted upon a convoy of 400 muskets and 
26,000 cartridges passing through to the enemy. These he managed 
to capture without bloodshed, and thus his column was equipped and 
armed. He marched immediately to Sora, a little town in the king- 
dom of Naples, close to the frontier of the Pontifical States, and 
where the peasants, under Chiavone, were already armed and ready to 
codperate with him. On reaching Sora, he found General de Sonnaz 
had arrived there, almost at the same moment, with a detachment of 
4000 men, furnished with cavalry and field-pieces. He therefore 
fell back into the Roman territory, and bivouacked for the night in 
the monastery of Casamare. In the morning Chiavone brought him 
intelligence that General de Sonnaz had crossed the frontier and was 
about to attack the monastery. Chiavone was immediately despatched 
on the road to Sora with one hundred men to reconnoitre ; and shortly 
after this, the rattle of musketry announced the approach of the 
enemy. Count de Christen had divided his men into three com- 
panies, one under Cavaliere Caracciolo, another under Count Coa- 
tandor (a French nobleman who had joined the expedition), and the 
third under himself. They retired to three commanding heights in 
the neighbouring mountains, and the Piedmontese, not minding to 
follow them, contented themselves with sacking and setting fire to the 
monastery. Count Christen’s portmanteau, containing his papers, 
had been left in the monastery, and was carried off by the Pied- 
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montese. Among the papers was the letter he had received from 
Cavaliere Caracciolo, announcing the disarmament of his column at 
Frosinone a few days before; and this letter was afterwards made 
the pretext for condemning them both to the galleys. 

Count de Christen fell back upon Bauco, a little village in the 
Pontifical territory, built upon the crest of a hill, strong by position, 
and fortified by a medieval wall. Here General Sonnaz attacked 
him with the whole of his force a few days later, and, after cannon- 
ading him for six hours, tried to take the place by assault, but was 
repeatedly repulsed with great loss both in killed and prisoners; at 
last, finding his attacks fruitless, he sent a flag of truce to demand a 
parley. The terms proposed to him were so exorbitant that Count de 
Christen at once rejected them, and, in place of them, proposed the 
following, which were accepted : 

1. General Sonnaz was immediately to evacuate the States of 
the Church, and give his word of honour that he would not again 
violate the frontier. 

2. Count de Christen personally was to engage not to take up 
arms, either in the Abruzzi or Calabria, so long as the defence of 
Gaeta continued, being free to take up arms in any other part of the 
kingdom of Naples. 

3. Count de Christen’s troops were to be free to dispose of them- 
selves in any way they pleased. 

General Sonnaz immediately withdrew across the frontier, having 
lost five hundred men and twelve officers in killed and prisoners. 
Count de Christen set the prisoners at liberty, and then, in fulfilment 
of his treaty, set out for Rome, while his column marched to Taglia- 
cozzo, and formed a junction with the force under M. Luvara, in 
union with whom they again defeated the Piedmontese at Colalto a 
few days later. 

Count de Christen remained at Rome till the capitulation of 
Gaeta and the arrival of Francis II. at Rome, when, being now 
freed from his engagement, he was about to start for the Abruzzi 
in order to take command of bis column once more, when he re- 
ceived an order from the king to desist, and to put an end to the 
struggle. The same orders were sent to the fortresses of Messina 
and Civitella del Tronto, which still held out, in fulfilment of the 
conditions of an agreement made by the King of Naples with the 
King of Piedmont; the latter guaranteeing on his part that none of 
the men or officers who had served in the war should be molested in 
any way, and that they should be free to return peaceably to their 
homes. A negotiation made by the Duke de Grammont, the French 
ambassador at Rome, with the Piedmontese government specially 
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included Count de Christen and the men who had served under 
him —in number 1600, and 40 officers—in the terms of this 
agreement; and a Piedmontese man-of-war (the Constituzione) was 
sent from Naples to Civita Vecchia to carry them back to their 
homes. They had, however, no sooner landed at Naples than the 
greater portion of them were thrown into prison. As to the Count de 
Christen, after he had made a short stay at Rome, the Piedmontese 
government made a requisition to the Pontifical government for his 
expulsion from that city, and he left for Paris. 

This is the account of Count de Christen’s campaign, and the acts 
by which he rendered himself obnoxious to the Piedmontese govern- 
ment. He had given a vigorous support to the cause of Francis II. 
both by action and counsel, and was the author of that system of pea- 
sant warfare which has been styled “ brigandage,” and which became 
the plague and terror of the Piedmontese army of occupation. But 
no one can assert that his acts in any way contravened the laws of 
legitimate and honourable warfare; and by the terms of the agree- 
ment made between the deposed and the usurping sovereigns after 
the capitulation of Gaeta, he was specially exempted from any attack 
on the liberty of his person in consequence of his past conduct. Fan- 
cying himself perfectly secure under the protection guaranteed to him 
by the Piedmontese government, Count de Christen, three months 
after his return to Paris, made a journey to Naples in order to visit 
his friends in that capital. He travelled in the character of a tourist; 
and for greater security, knowing that his name was not in favour 
with the adherents of the new order of things in Naples, he travelled 
under an assumed name, with the passport of an English gentleman 
then living in Paris. On landing at Naples he put up at the Hotel 
de Geneve, kept by a Frenchman, who was a warm supporter of the 
Piedmontese movement. He spent his time in visiting the museums, 
picture-galleries, and antiquities of Naples with his friends, and in 
making excursions to the islands of Ischia and Capri, and to various 
points of interest on the shores of the gulf. About six weeks after 
his arrival, finding the conversation at the table-d’héte of his hotel 
disagreeable, offensive allusions being continually made to himself, his 
frieuds, and Francis II., he moved to the Hotel de Rome, where he 
took up his quarters. Here he remained about a month, leading the 
same kind of life as before, and was preparing to leave Naples for 
France by a steamboat which was shortly expected to arrive, when a 
Neapolitan gentleman to whom he was known stopped him as he was 
entering the house, and warned him that the police were about to visit 
his hotel, urging him to fly to a place of safety. Confident that the 
police could not find matter to compromise him, and fearing that a 
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precipitate flight might give ground for suspicion, Count de Christen 
determined not to follow his friend’s advice. He had retired to rest, 
when he was awakened by a knock at his door, and the police, with 
a number of people, entered his room. His effects were searched 
without discovery of any thing of a suspicious nature; and the po- 
lice, apparently baffled, were about to leave, when a man stepped 
forward and swore to his being the Count de Christen and a con- 
spirator. At the same time he recognised the informer as a man 
named Noli, who had been in the service of one of his friends, a 
French nobleman, who had a villa at Posilippo, where Count de 
Christen had been staying on a visit. The charge was met by pro- 
ducing the English passport with which the Count travelled, and a 
demand that the English consul should immediately be sent for. 
This was refused; and the head of the metropolitan police arriving 
shortly afterwards, Count de Christen was arrested, and at four 
o’clock in the morning was lodged in the Questura, a house of de- 
tention adjoining the chief police-court of Naples. Here he was 
confronted with a number of persons, until one was found by whom 
his identity as the Count de Christen was fully established. As there 
now appeared a probability that he would be summarily handed over 
to a file of soldiers and shot, this being the usual mode of dealing 
with political prisoners at that time by the Piedmontese, Count de 
Christen sent for and obtained an interview with the British consul. 
This interview probably saved his life. The consul, on hearing that 
an Englishman had been thrown into prison, had already telegraphed 
to the British minister in Turin for instructions, and had been teld, 
in answer, to demand the prisoner’s release. Count de Christen apo- 
logised to him for borrowing an English passport, and for the em- 
barrassment which he had caused him, but begged his good offices, 
which the consul, on his part, promised to render him. 

Count de Christen was now removed to the prison of Santa- 
Maria- Apparente, built under the fortress of Sant- Elmo, on the 
hill which rises in the centre of Naples. A small cell was assigned 
him, the bare walls being all the accommodation afforded him by the 
government; and by paying a franc a day he was allowed a table, a 
chair, and a bundle of straw for a bed. His cell opened on a quad- 
rangular courtyard surmounted by battlements, on which a guard of 
sentinels was mounted ; and, like the rest of the prisoners, he was at 
liberty to walk in it at his pleasure. Here he was left to chew the 
cud of sweet and bitter fancies for the space of sixteen months. The 
prison of Santa-Maria-Apparente was made at this time what is 
called a prison of “prevention” for political offenders, and its in- 
mates were, in nearly equal numbers, followers either of Francis II. 
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or Garibaldi, accused of “reaction.” The prisoners were of every 
class in society; members of the highest aristocracy of Naples, ma- 
gistrates, lawyers, medical men, writers in newspapers, shopkeepers, 
mechanics, peasants; and besides the real prisoners were many 
feigned prisoners—agents of the police, spies—whose business it 
was to insinuate themselves into the confidence of the prisoners, or 
by eaves-dropping to obtain information which might compromise 
them, and lead to their conviction. 

During the first month of his confinement Count de Christen was 
surprised one morning by seeing the jailer introduce a gentleman 
fashionably dressed, handsome, and of pleasing manners, but whom 
he did not know. This was the more remarkable, as in all former 
visits no one had been admitted to see him without much difficulty 
and preliminary cross-examination as to the purport of the visit. 
After a most affable introduction of his business, the gentleman re- 
presented himself as an envoy from sympathising friends of the 
Count in Rome and Naples, who had gained aecess to him by in- 
fluence with the authorities, and offering to charge himself with 
letters, parcels, papers, or any matters of a compromising nature. 
Count de Christen amused himself at the gentleman’s expense for 
some time; when the object of his visit becoming quite apparent, 
he roundly accused him of his real purpose, and the intruder beat a 
hasty retreat in confusion. The Count de Christen is evidently a 
man of action; and to such, at the age of twenty-five, the confine- 
ment of a prison is especially irksome. He made two attempts to 
evade the vigilance of his jailers and make his escape; and would 
probably have succeeded, but for the treachery of one of his fellow- 
prisoners, who betrayed him. His plan of operation was as follows : 
three sides of the prison abutted upon the fortress and its massive 
walls, but the fourth side of the quadrangle gave upon the town, 
and was occupied by the jailer’s apartments and the chapel. Within 
this chapel was a sacristy which was never used, and kept constantly 
locked; and in the chapel itself stood a statue of the Blessed Virgin, 
resting upon an enormous pedestal, which was hollow. The method 
adopted was to make a false key of the sacristy, by which access 
could at any time be gained to it while the chapel was open. The 
chapel was opened at half-past seven in the morning, and Mass was 
said at eight, nine, ten, and eleven o’clock. The chapel was closed 
from noon till six p.m., when it was opened for night-prayers, and 
closed again for the night. Count de Christen found in the prison a 
dozen of the soldiers who had fought under his command, and upon 
whom he could thoroughly depend. Of these each in turn entered 
the chapel as soon as it was opened, and locked himself into the sa- 
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cristy by means of the false key. Here he worked with an iron bar, 
and bored through the outer wall. When any body entered the 
chapel, and while Mass was said, he ceased till the chapel was again 
empty. Thus he worked till noon, when another took his place till 
six o'clock, when he found means to retire with the rest of the pri- 
soners after night-prayers. The iron bar by which the breach in 
the wall was to be effected was procured in a singular manner. One 
of the prisoners in the plot was supplied, by his relations in the town, 
with home-made bread instead of the bread allowed by the prison 
authorities, which was of the coarsest description. The form of a 
Neapolitan loaf is that of a long roll measuring about two feet in 
length. A crowbar of corresponding dimensions was duly baked in 
an envelope of bread, and thus introduced into the prison without 
discovery. With this they went to work; but after some progress 
had been made, it was found that the bar was too short for the pur- 
pose. They now had recourse to another expedient. As there was 
no permanent supply of water in the prison, the acguaioli, or water- 
carriers of Naples, were employed to bring a daily provision. <A line 
of mules arrived every morning, each mule carrying two barrels full 
of water, which were deposited in the prison, and at the same time 
the barrels emptied on the previous day were carried away. An 
acquaiolo undertook to fix a bar of the desired length in one of his 
barrels, and mark the barrel which contained it with a sign agreed on. 
The scheme succeeded, and the prisoners were once more enabled to go 
to work. It was a long process; but at the end of six months the 
breach was open. The moment fixed for their escape was during 
night-prayers. Only one jailer was in the chapel at this time; and 
it was agreed, on a signal being given during the prayers, to rush 
upon him, gag him and bind him, then to shut the iron gate of the 
chapel, and escape through the breach in the wall of the sacristy, 
each being armed with a dagger for self-defence when outside the 
prison. These daggers they had obtained and concealed, together with 
the fragments of the masonry, as the work of breaching the wall 
proceeded, in the hollow pedestal of the statue of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. In the darkness of a winter evening they hoped to get clear 
off through the town; and the reactionary band of peasants ‘on 
Mount Vesuvius, with whom they had contrived to communicate, 
awaited them at the Camaldoli, among the wooded rocks which 
overlook the city, with a supply of arms and ammunition. All was 
ready, and the conspirators had entered the chapel, thinking the 
moment of their deliverance was at hand. But they were instantly 
followed by a band of soldiers with fixed bayonets, who arrested and 
carried them off to their cells. A Hungarian prisoner, a follower of 
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Garibaldi, had betrayed them; but they never ascertained how he 
had discovered their secret. 

In spite of the increased vigilance with which the jailers watched 
their prisoners in consequence of this attempt to escape, another was 
made by them soon afterwards. Masons were brought from the town 
to build up the breach in the wall through which the escape was to 
have been made. One of these masons had fought under our author 
in the Abruzzi, and was devoted to his service. As this man was 
working in the courtyard of the prison, he managed to attract the 
notice of Count de Christen, who, on observing him, kept walking 
backwards and forwards past the spot where he was at work, not 
venturing to stop, as he was under the continual surveillance of the 
jailers. While passing him in this way, he contrived to gather from 
his friend that he had the job of repairing the wall; that he would fill 
up the breach on one side with simple plaster, which might be easily 
broken through ; and thus, an aperture once established, the masonry 
filling the remainder of the old breach might be easily removed. It 
only remained to procure an iron instrument with which to penetrate 
the wall. This was not an easy matter under the rigid regulations 
now established and the jealous watchfulness of the officials. How- 
ever, men like Christen and his associates were not likely to miss a 
single chance. Between the prison and the fortress was a massive 
iron door, secured by a double bolt as well as lock and key. This 
door opened on a passage leading to the guard-room, at the end of 
which was another door of the same character, which was always 
kept locked; but the door in question was kept open during the 
day, and was only shut when the prison was closed for the night. 
The upper bolt of this door being beyond the easy reach of a man, 
was never used. One of the Count’s associates was a very skilful 
mechanic, and he contrived a perfect facsimile of this bolt in paste- 
board, which he coloured so successfully with rust taken from other 
parts of the door that the eye could not distinguish between the copy 
and the original. A file was then obtained from a friend outside the 
prison, and the bolt was detached from the door by filing through the 
chain which fastened it. Great caution was necessary for this opera- 
tion. The favourable moment for work had to be chosen with judg- 
ment; and while one man worked, others kept guard at each end of 
the passage, warning him by signals if any body approached, and 
singing popular songs in a loud voice in order to drown the noise 
of the file (which had been carefully oiled) when grating upon the 
iron. The bolt was removed; and the pasteboard counterfeit, filled 
with sand, was substituted in place of it, without attracting atten- 
tion for the space of three weeks. These three weeks were spent in 
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bringing one end of the heavy and massive bolt to a sharp point. 
Then, choosing a favourable opportunity, they broke through the 
wall into the chapel, burst in the sacristy door, and were about to 
make short work of the obstacle of plaster and loose masonry which 
filled the breach in the wall prepared for their escape on the former 
occasion, when they were again surrounded by armed soldiers, and 
locked up in their cells for forty-eight hours on a diet of bread-and- 
water. This time they were betrayed by one of the jailers, who had 
himself been put in prison for a grave offence against prison dis- 
cipline, and who, being an old hand and well versed in prisoners’ 
tricks, had suspected a plot, and kept a constant watch upon their 
operations. 

Soon after this the French minister at the court of Turin, M. 
Benedetti, passed through Naples, paid a visit to the Count in his 
prison, and received from him a statement of his case. From this 
statement it appeared that, besides the subject of this narrative, ' 
ten members of the noblest families in Naples personally known to 
him, Mr. Bishop, an English gentleman, the bishops of seventeen 
sees in the kingdom of Naples, a large number of generals, colonels, 
and other officers, and innumerable persons less distinguished, had 
been thrown into prison and confined there on mere suspicion, for 
various terms exceeding twelve months, without trial or exami- 
nation of any kind. Exclusive of the above-named, an address 
to the French minister, drawn up by the other prisoners then in 
confinement, and translated and published in the Morning Herald 
of February 4th, 1863, shows that at that date there were above 
fifty persons in the prison of Santa-Maria-Apparente alone who had 
been arbitrarily arrested on suspicion, and confined for more than 
twelve months without adjudication; and nearly all of these had been 
subjected to corporal punishment and the most brutal and revolting 
insults, 

Before leaving Naples M. Benedetti called again on Count de 
Christen, and told him that he had obtained a promise from the 
Piedmontese government that his trial should come on without 
further delay; but he warned him that he had reasons to believe 
that he would be condemned, and that his punishment would be 
severe. 

Accordingly, eleven months after his arrest, and then only at the 
instance of the French minister, the Count was summoned before the 
Court of Assize at Naples. The motive for this delay was suffi- 
ciently clear. The charge against him was supported by no real 
evidence, and even during the delay none was found. Moreover, 
the newly-established government made it one of their first cares to 
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remove the Neapolitan magistrates from Naples, and replace them 
by others, taken from other provinces, who were warm supporters of 
the new order of things. This packing of the judges was not effected 
till the month previous to the Count’s trial, of which we can give 
but a brief account. The oral evidence against the accused con- 
sisted of the depositions of three witnesses—Noli, who had sworn to 
his identity at the time of his arrest, and two car-drivers of the 
names of Scuotti and Tavernese. The letter written by Cavaliere 
Caracciolo to Count de Christen during his campaign in the Abruzzi, 
which was found in his portmanteau at the sacking of the monastery 
of Casamari, was moreover produced in evidence against him. This 
letter, be it remembered, was written by one officer to another at the 
time when both bore commissions in the army of the king; and 
both of these officers had been specially included in the terms of 
the treaty made after the capitulation of Gaeta, which guaranteed to 
them safety and liberty, and immunity from all consequences of their 
having been in arms against the Piedmontese. 

The depositions of the witnesses were taken down in private 
in the presence of the accused, a magistrate, and the police-officers. 
They were then read in open court. Count de Christen was not 
allowed to employ counsel, but was permitted to question the wit- 
nesses, and to say any thing he chose to say in his defence. Sentence 
was then pronounced. Noli deposed that he had seen the prisoner 
in company with other conspirators, and knew him to be one himself. 
Scuotti, the car-driver, and (as appeared from his deposition) a paid 
spy of the government, deposed that, in the beginning of July 1861, 
he had received seventeen piastres from a foreigner of about twenty- 
six or twenty-seven years of age, then staying at the Hotel de Rome, 
for enrolling peasants in the reactionary bands on Mount Vesuvius. 
The magistrate then asked him if the person so described was pre- 
sent, and, after some hesitation, the witness said it was the prisoner. 
Tavernese, the third witness, also a car-driver, and a friend of Scu- 
otti, deposed that Scuotti had told him that he had received twelve 
piastres from a gentleman about forty years old, staying at the Hotel 
de Rome, who had been a general in the army of Francis the Second, 
for enrolling “ brigands” and conveying them to join the band. The 
magistrate asked whether he knew the person he had designated 
by sight, and told him to go round the room and point him out. 
Witness, having examined the company present, walked up to M. 
Corbyon (another prisoner of marked features and red hair, entirely 
different from Count Christen in appearance), and laid his hand 
upon him. The magistrate, seeing his mistake, called out to him, 
“ No, no; tocca il vicino” (No, no; touch the next one), Count de 
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Christen was standing by the side of M. Corbyon, Tavernese took 
the hint, and did as he was bid. This man refused to repeat his 
evidence when called upon to do so in open court. When the Count 
was allowed to speak in his own defence, he cross-questioned Noli by 
asking him how he knew him to be a conspirator. Noli replied that 
he had seen him in company with other conspirators at the villa of 
the French nobleman in whose service he lived, and that on one 
occasion he had heard him “ talk politics” with two French gentlemen 
in a retired corner of the house; he admitted that the gentlemen 
did not speak a word of Italian, and that he could not speak a word 
of any other language ; and when asked how he knew the subject of 
their conversation, he hung down his head and remained silent and 
abashed. Scuotti, on being asked how he could have visited the 
Count at the Hotel de Rome in the beginning of July, when the 
Count proved, by bringing the landlord of the Hétel de Genéve into 
court, that at that time he was staying at the latter address, said that 
he had mistaken the time, and that the facts he deposed to took place 
at the end, not the beginning, of July. But the landlord of the Hotel 
de Genéve again proved that the Count at that time was still an in- 
mate of his house. Scuotti again corrected himself, and fixed the 
occurrence for one of the first days of August, at which time the 
Count at once proved that he had been absent from Naples A 
counsel for the prosecution would not have admired such a mode of 
giving evidence on the part of his principal witness, but the Presi- 
dent allowed him to correct himself a third time. He had received 
the money from Count de Christen at the Hotel de Rome the even- 
ing before he was arrested, towards the end of August. The Count 
at once appealed to the police reports, and proved that his arrest did 
not take place till the night of the 7th of September. This was 
literally the whole case for the prosecution, except the letter which 
had been seized at Casamare, from Cavaliere Caracciolo to Count 
de Christen, and which was now produced and read in court. This 
letter, originally written in French, had been translated into Italian, 
but in such a way as to refer the expressions contained in it not to 
the affairs of the campaign in the Abruzzi, but to a later conspiracy 
which had been detected in Naples; and eight lines of purely fictitious 
matter had been introduced into the translation which did not appear 
in the original. The French Consul, M. de Bellégue, was in court, 
and immediately protested against this flagrant injustice, demanding 
that a new and authentic translation should be substituted for this 
forgery. No attention was paid to his protest. The President summed 
up against the prisoner, accepting the statements of Noli and Scuotti, 
without alluding to the failures in their evidence, and taking the garbled 
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version of the letter as positive proof of the Count’s complicity in the 
conspiracy at Naples. The court was unanimous in their decision, 
and the prisoner was sentenced to ten years of penal servitude in the 
galleys. 

While he was awaiting the execution of this sentence, Lord 
Henry Lennox arrived in Naples to inquire into the state of the 
prisons and prisoners in that capital ; and Count de Christen ex- 
presses much gratitude for his courtesy and consideration on the 
occasion of his visit. A few days later, the Count, with two other 
noblemen, MM. Caracciolo and de Luca, was removed to the hulks 
at Pozzuoli; they were handcuffed and chained together. On the 
road, the population crowded to pay them respect, and show their 
sympathy, in spite of a strong detachment of soldiers, who patrolled 
the line of march. At Pozzuoli they were chained together by 
three chains, weighing fifty pounds each, rivetted to their feet; their 
heads were shaved, and they were clothed in the convict dress. 
They were then made to march on foot to Bagnoli, whence a boat 
carried them to Nisida. Here they were introduced to a community 
of 900 prisoners: thieves, murderers, and others suffering for the 
gravest crimes. Their names were entered in a register, and in 
place of a name each was designated henceforth by a number. 
Count de Christen’s number was 16,658, which gives us some 
idea of the number of those at that time condemned to the galleys 
in Naples. One of the officers of the prison at Pozzuoli had told 
them, while there, that the director of prisons had just received 
orders from the government to contract for clothing and quarters 
for 15,000 more prisoners, recently sentenced for “reaction.” Lord 
H. Lennox paid them a second visit soon after their removal to 
Nisida, and was quite overcome by seeing their condition and the 
treatment to which they were subjected. He mentioned that Mr. 
Bishop, an Englishman, had been included in the same sentence 
with them, but that England would never permit a British subject 
to be so treated. It appears that the intercession of friends with 
the government had obtained a mitigation of their sentence; for, 
after nine days, an order arrived from General la Marmora to take 
off their chains and convict dress, and to remove them to a fortress 
in the capital. Here, however, their condition, so far from being im- 
proved in a physical point of view, was more distressmg. At Nisida 
they had the benefit of open air and light, and were allowed to write 
and read; here they were confined in a dungeon dark, damp, filthy, 
and wholly unfurnished, without the means of washing or taking 
exercise or air, and destitute of society, books, writing-materials, 
and of sufficient light to use them, had they been provided. The 
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commonest and most necessary utensils and articles of furniture 
were denied to them, and the cold and damp made the services of 
a doctor necessary within a few days after their arrival. While in 
this condition they heard the guard turned out, and were told by the 
jailer that the Duchess of Genoa was paying a visit to the fortress. 
Through the grating in the door of their dungeon they saw the royal 
party, escorted by the commandant of the castle, who stopped oppo- 
site their cell; and loud bursts of laughter from her royal highness 
and her ladies followed the remarks of the commandant upon those 
confined within. They had just time to close the grating in order 
to prevent their persons from being made the subjects of the vulgar 
curiosity of this royal party. 

During the following month, February .1863, a despatch from 
the French minister in Turin announced that the Piedmontese 
government had been prevailed upon to commute the sentence of 
Count de Christen to ten years’ detention in a fortress in the north 
of Italy. Accordingly, after a few days, he was taken on board the 
Piedmontese man-of-war Rossolino Pilo, in company with Cavaliere 
Caracciolo, Mr. Bishop, and M, Tortora, and escorted by a police- 
officer and five gendarmes, The ship touched at Gaeta and Leghorn, 
and finally landed them at Genoa. The prisoners were passed on to 
the fortress of Gavi, where their treatment was extremely rigorous, 
though less painful than it had been in Naples. The diary of our 
prisoner records events which are touching and interesting; but our 
space is already almost exhausted with the outline we have given of 
the chief features of Count de Christen’s narrative up to this time. 
The remonstrances of the French government and influential friends 
finally obtained his release in the beginning of December 1863. 

It is not at all surprising that the publication of the little volume 
from which we have drawn what is now before our readers should 
have been received with so much eagerness in France, where so 
strong a feeling exists against the system under which the govern- 
ment of the Neapolitan provinces is at present administered. In 
England we have good reason for paying attention to the facts 
elicited by the trial and treatment of Count de Christen; for we 
expended a great amount of virtuous and eloquent indignation some 
years ago on this very subject of State prosecutions and prison 
regulations in Naples. The Piedmontese government is to some 
extent the pupil and the protégé of our own. It would seem, cer- 
tainly, that it has yet a good many lessons to learn in justice and 
humanity. No doubt Count de Christen was a very obnoxious 
person; and the fact that he was living in Naples under a feigned 
name at the time when a very large portion of the population was 
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not only entirely adverse to the Piedmontese, but occasionally plot- 
ting to get rid of them, must have been very disagreeable, and cer- 
tainly looks suspicious. He might very well have been sent out of 
the country; or if there were any real charge against him, he might 
have been fairly tried. But the evidence produced, when the trial 
at last came on, was of the most trumpery description; and the 
scene of the judge telling the witness who was to identify the ac- 
cused that he had touched the wrong man is worthy of the days of 
Cecil and Topcliffe. The same may be said of the falsified letter to © 
Caracciolo. Then, again, the treatment to which the Count and his 
companions were subjected, by way of mitigation, in the fortress at 
Naples, was shameful in the extreme; and we are sorry to see indi- 
cations in the narrative which seem to point to the conclusion that the 
brutal severity of which we speak was not the work of underlings, but 
specially ordered by the highest Piedmontese authorities. 
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VY. MOSES: SESOSTRIS. 

Tue eighteenth dynasty, under which Moses lived and the Exodus 
tuok place, was the most brilliant and powerful in Egyptian history ; 
the dynasty of victories abroad and of the most extraordinary public 
works at home. Perhaps we may find some parallel here between 
the beginnings of the Jewish polity and the Christian Church. The 
cradle of both was in the midst of mighty antagonistic forces; and 
the young saplings were sustained and raised by Divine Providence 
in spite of the barbarity of the Pharaohs and the Cesars. Ten 
plagues were followed by the Exodus, and ten persecutions resulted 
in the triumph of Christianity. 

We have brought down the history of Moses to his flight from 
Kgypt; and we have seen how, during his abode in Madian, Thoth- 
ines the Second, who had sought to slay him, had been succeeded by 
his cousin Thothmes the Third, the smiter of foreigners, the builder 
of stupendous edifices at Karnak, and a special oppressor of the people 
of Israel. And God, it is said in Holy Scripture, heard the groaning 
of the children of Israel, and remembered the covenant which He 
made with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and He appeared to Moses 
in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush on Mount Horeb, and 
IIe announced Himself as the Eternal I AM. He invested Moses 
with power to work miracles, and appointed Aaron to be his spokes- 
man; and He bade Moses return into Egypt, for they were all dead, 
including both the second and third Thothines, who had sought his 
life. 
Thothmes the Third died u.c. 1646, and he was sueceeded by his 
son, Amenoph the Second. Moses found on his arrival in Egypt 
Amenoph king: he had just ascended the throne and been crowned 
at Thebes. 

How changed in appearance must Moses have been since his 
escape from that country whose king he was now come to brave ! 
Forty years had passed: he had quitted Egypt in the prime of life, 
he returned a man of fourscore; his exterior had been formerly that 
of the Egyptian warrior, noble, and courtier; his head close shavcn, 


and in lieu of a beard an artificial appendage to his chin, indicative 
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by its size of the rank he held. Then rich collars of gold encircled 
his neck; the signet-ring adorned his hand, and jewelled pendants 
hung from his ears, and he was clothed in the fine linen of Egypt. 
He returns with the gray hairs of the aged Asiatic, and with the 
flowing beard of the shepherd tribes; a garment of woollen or of 
skins has been substituted for the luxurious raiment of Egypt; he 
has seen in all eighty winters ; but his eye is undimmed by age, and 
he retains the vigour which is to carry him through forty more years 
of laborious life.* A generation has passed away; and the memory 
of the chivalrous soldier, the accomplished scholar, and the prudent 
councillor, has passed away too, as though written on the sands of 
Egypt. There would be a few who could carry their thoughts back 
for nearly half a century, and might have known him. Then he was 
strong in the name and favour of Queen Merit-Ammon; now he 
appears in the name of the Most High. Aaron, by Divine guidance, 
is the first to meet and welcome bim; and Moses, accompanied by 
his brother on his way to the capital, announces his mission to his 
brethren, who were most numerous in that part of Egypt by which 
he entered the land. He proves his mission by a miracle to the 
assembled “ ancients,” and the people believed and adored. He 
then presents himself before Pharaoh Amenoph the Second, and 
demands permission to lead the Hebrews into the wilderness to 
sacrifice to the Lord their God. Amenoph gives orders that the 
labour imposed on the Hebrews shall be increased, that the same 
quantity of bricks should be required of them as before, and that 
they shall be obliged to provide themselves with the straw which 
had hitherto been supplied to them to mix with the clay. 

There are Egyptian bricks to be found in the British Museum 
upstairs, on the right hand as you enter the Egyptian room. Some of 
these bricks have been brought from the Pyramids, some from other 
quarters. Those from the Pyramids are larger, and in them a great 
quantity of chopped straw is mixed with the clay. The others bear 
the names of kings, from Thothmes the First to Rameses the Third, 
and all of them contain more or less of chopped straw; one of them 
with the cartouche of Thothmes the Third, seeming to have no straw 
in it at all (No. 6011). In the mounds of Heliopolis many sun- 
baked bricks have been found bearing the stamp of Thothmes the 
Third, which, on being broken, show that they were made without 
straw. Now this falls in singularly with the narrative of Holy 
Scripture. Of course we do not mean to make too much of it; 
but the coincidence is at least remarkable. The effect of the 
orders of Amenoph the Second in the first year of his reign, im- 
* Deuteronomy xxxiv. 7, 
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mediately after the death of Thothmes the Third, to force the 
Hebrews to provide straw for themselves, would be that many 
bricks would be made with very little straw, many with none at all. 
The stamp employed for these bricks ought to have been that of 
Amenoph ; but the fact of their bearing the name of his predecessor 
only goes to corroborate the probability that they were made at the 
very beginning of Amenoph’s reign. If, indeed, it had been several 
years after Thothmes’ death that Amenoph had so aggravated the 
oppression of the Hebrews, it would have been next to impossible 
that bricks made for Amenoph should have borne the stamp of 
Thothmes; but if, within a few months only after his accession, a 
multitude of 600,000 men were forced to work against time in mak- 
ing bricks, it is almost certain that they would continue in some 
cases to use the old moulds for a reason similar to that which obliged 
them to make some of the bricks without straw. 

The Pharaoh under whom the Exodus took place (B.c. 1654) was 
Amenoph the Second. We will not recount the wonders wrought 
by Moses and the plagues of Egypt; they are familiar to all in the 
sacred record. Briefly: the king was Amenoph the Second; over 
and over again he yields to the hand of God, and as often retracts 
his word; the first effect produced by the Divine interposition is 
the concentration of the Hebrews at Avaris, in the land of Goshen.* 
There are in Egyptian records euphemistic allusions to the wonders 
wrought by Moses. The change of the waters of the Nile is hinted 
at in the tradition related by Manctho, that once the Nile had run 
eleven days mixed with honey ; and the boils and blains in men and 
beasts are, in the same manner, transferred from the Egyptians to the 
Hebrews, in the account which speaks of the expulsion from Egypt 
of a multitude of lepers and other unclean outcasts. The death of the 
first-born, and the formidable appearance presented by the Hebrews 
collected at Avaris, at last extorted from Amenoph permission for 
the exodus of the children of Israel, and they march towards Syria. 
They were led, according to tradition and in fact, by Osarsiph-Moses, 
by Moses personally, and by Joseph, inasmuch as his bones were 
carried with them by the Hebrews from Egypt into the Promised 
Land. These were the two divinely-appointed leaders,—or in Egyp- 
tian language, the two Typhonian ringleaders, enemies of the gods of 
Egypt,—to whom were given in later days ignominious names: to 
Joseph Peti-set, or Demonophiles; and to Moses Si-en-set, or Dia- 
bolides. 

No sooner has Amenoph been persuaded to let the people go but 
he pursues them. They are protected by God; and the Red Sea is 
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Egypt’s overthrow and their salvation. The Egyptian war-chariots 
and cavalry were foremost in the pursuit, and were overwhelmed by 
the returning waters. Amenoph himself and his infantry escaped 
destruction, but returned baffled and disconcerted. 

That the Egyptian king did not perish in the pursuit seems 
indicated in Holy Scripture. Miriam, in her song,—dwelling with 
emphasis and repetition on “ all Pharaoh’s cavalry, his chariots and 
horsemen”—“ Pharaoh’s chariots, his chosen captains,”—hints that 
neither the king himself nor his infantry had entered the sea. “ For 
the cavalry of Pharaoh went in, with his chariots and horsemen, into 
the sea; and the Lord brought again the waters of the sea upon 
them.” ‘ And the waters returned and covered the chariots and 
the horsemen, and a// the hosts of Pharaoh that came into the sea 
after them, there remained not so much as one of them.” “ And all 
the women went out after Miriam with timbrels and dances, and 
Miriam answered them [with this burden], Sing ye to the Lord, for 
He hath triumphed gloriously: the horse and his rider hath He 
thrown into the sea.”* “He divided the Red Sea into parts, for His 
mercy endureth for ever; and brought out Israel through the midst 
thereof, for His mercy endureth for ever; and overthrew Pharaoh 
and his hosts in the Red Sea, for His merey endureth for ever.” 
Like a cloud of hornets He “ shook off’—flung off, or dashed back 
—the pursuing host, the foremost perishing in the waters, the rear- 
ward checked, bafiled, and discomfited. 

There is in the British Museum a monument bearing the name 
of Amenoph the Second, No. 31 in the Egyptian Gallery, which pre- 
sents moreover a striking example of the conventional mode of colour- 
ing the two sexes. Among the scarabei also upstairs there is one, 
No. 4069, which exhibits Amenoph the Second as “ smiter of foreign- 
ers,” whether engraved before his overthrow at the Red Sea, or by a 
common Egyptian euphemism exhibiting the smitten as the smiter, 
we cannot say. No later year of Amenoph the Second is mentioned 
on the monuments than his third: this is found on a temple built 
by him at Amada in Nubia. 

We have seen how the pride of Egypt, when it was at its zenith, 
was broken or bruised by its overthrow at the Red Sea. It remained 
crippled under the successor of Amenoph the Second, Thothmes the 
Fourth (s.c. 1621). It could not recover itself under Amenoph 
the Third, the Memnon of the Greeks, though there are evidences of 
internal power presented by most remarkable monuments in the 
British Museum. It fell under the power of Chusan-Rasathaim and 
his Asiaties of Irak-Arabi for fifteen years, and its religion was forced 
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to yield during that time to a sun-worshipping monotheism; and it 
was not till two centuries after the Exodus that, under Rameses the 
Great, it again threatened to overrun Asia.* 

Some details of this period of Egyptian history will bring to a 
close our Articles on Egypt in the British Museum. 

Amenoph the Second died, after a reign of twenty-five years, 
B.c. 1630, and was succeeded by his son, Thothmes the Fourth. 
Thothmes completed the obelisk which stands now near St. John 
Lateran’s, and which Thothmes the Third had begun, This obelisk 
was in the workmen’s hands five-and-thirty years. When our 
readers visit Rome they may reflect that this vast monolith, origin- 
ally 110 feet high (nearly as high as the Duke of York’s column), 
and weighing 440 tons, was being cut from the living rock, near 
the first cataract, during a period ranging from the date of the Ex 
odus to within some seven years before the death of Moses. 

It is argued that the wife of Thothmes the Fourth (whose name 
was Maut-em-shoi) was an Asiatic, from a certain peculiarity of fea- 
tures which appears in their son Amenoph the Third and his sue- 
cessors down to Horus inclusively. A monument connected with 
the name of Thothmes the Fourth may be found in the 14th com- 
partment of the Egyptian Gallery, No. 902, with an erasure of the 
name of the god Ammon, in consequence of an interesting episode 
in the history of the Egyptian superstition which we shall have oc- 
casion to explain. 

The successor of Thothmes the Fourth was Amenoph the Third. 
The name by which he was known by the Greeks was Memnon, a 
name probably Egyptian in its origin, and signifying Beloved of 
Ammon—Mai-Ammon. Some of the most remarkable monuments 
in the British Museum are connected with Memnon—not, however; 
the noblest of all, which in our young days used to be pointed out to 
us as Young Memnon, and is numbered No. 19; for this in reality is 
the head of Rameses the Second, or the Great, who followed Memnon 
at a distance of a century and a half. Memnon, whose features be- 
tray an admixture of Asiatic blood, derived from his mother, chose a 
wife who was also probably Asiatic. Her name was Taia; she was 
the daughter of two private persons, foreigners, whose names were 
Tua and Tuaa. 

Under the reign of Memnon and Taia occurs the singular phe- 
nomenon in Egyptian history lately referred to—the introduction of 
a peculiar monotheistic worship of the sun’s dise (which was called 
Aten), accompanied with a proportional contempt for the Egyptian 
Pantheon, and of the god Ammon in particular. Mr. Birch does 
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not think that this worship was imported from Asia, though it was 
developed by the wife of Memnon, an Asiatic: he founds his opinion on 
the absence of Asiatic titles or Aramean words. It was, he thinks, 
an indigenous heresy, arising from an exaggerated elevation of the 
dignity of the sun’s dise. Mr. Palmer inclines to the opinion that it 
was not merely a system embraced or promoted by a queen who was 
an Asiatic, but that she had inherited it from her country. In either 
case we can understand why those who professed this worship, and in 
consequence erased the name of Ammon from the monuments, earned 
the name of Impious Asiaties as soon as their influence had passed 
away. Queen Taia, for certain; professed this monotheistic worship, 
and perhaps through her influence Memnon embraced it too. He is 
represented on a scarabeeus as worshipping, with Taia, the sun’s disc; 
amd the fact that his temple-palace has been completely destroyed, 
and his tomb carefully defaced, seems to confirm his complicity in 
the innovation. We find that on many of his monuments the word 
Amen or Ammon, wherever it occurred, had been carefully erased and 
afterwards re-inserted. It is possible that the erasure may have 
been made when he renounced the worship of Ammon, and that the 
re-insertion was made after the final suppression of the sun-wor- 
shippers. Moreover, this Memnon was the king in front of whose 
temple-palace at Thebes, on the west of the Nile, stood the two 
colossal statues, fifty feet in height, one of which (the easternmost) 
is so famous as the Vocal Memnon. Is it not possible that the 
story of the musical tone produced when the sun’s ray touched the 
lips of this statue may have been occasioned by Memnon’s peculiar 
worship of the solar dise ? 

The erasure of the name Ammon by the sun-worshippers, and 
its subsequent re-insertion, may be observed on the monument 
No. 902, and on the very remarkable sitting statue of Memnon, 
probably a miniature representation of the vocal statue, No. 21, on 
which same statue, by the way, may be found engraved a more 
modern name—that of Belzoni, cut by himself. 

Other monuments of Memnon, or bearing his name, are the 
colossal bust of limestone found in the Gourneh or north-western 
quarter of Thebes (No. 30); the two noble lions of red granite, 
with the name of an Ethiopian king, Amen-asro, added, which 
were found before one of the gates of a temple at Mount Barkal 
in Upper Nubia (Nos. 1 and 34); a tablet of calcareous stone re- 
cording victories of Memnon in Ethiopia (No. 138); two colossal 
heads (Nos. 4 and 6) of brownish breccia, found at Gourneh, in the 
neighbourhood of the vocal Memnon. The beautiful column (No. 64) 
crowned with a capital of lotus-buds bears the name of Memnon with 
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those of other kings; and the grotesque Cynocephalus, or dog-headed 
baboon, the animal sacred to the moon, has the name of Memnon on 
the pedestal (No. 38). The cat-headed or lioness-headed Pasht 
(No. 518) bears Memnon’s name, and her head is surmounted by 
the solar disc. This statue is from Karnak, the north-eastern 
quarter of Thebes. We are reminded of the history of Joseph by 
the tablet numbered 289, bearing the figure and name of Bak-kai, 
chief baker of the palace of Taia, Memnon’s queen. 

There is some doubt about the succession of the kings who fol- 
lowed Memnon or Amenoph the Third, till Seti the First, whose 
wooden statue from the tombs of the kings at Thebes is numbered 
854. However, in this interval we find a king named Quash-an 
[Ra]-athin, whom Mr, Palmer identifies with Chusan Rasathaim, 
king of Mesopotamia, the king who ten years after the death of 
Joshua held Israel in servitude for eight years, from B.c. 1579 to 
1571. It is certain, from the monuments, that at shbme time during 
this interval there was a king who did not worship the gods of 
Egypt, but mutilated their effigies and worshipped only the solar 
disc. Women and others come out to implore his clemency as a 
conqueror; Asiatics with beards and hooked noses are in his suite; 
and lastly, this king and the other members of his family are distin- 
guished by a peculiar malformation, a thickness about the loins and 
hips precisely similar to that of certain figurines in earthenware 
found in Mesopotamia, several of which may be found in the British 
Museum (Assyrian Basement Room, central case, near slab No. 1).* 

Without determining the relationship between Chusan Rasathaim 
and Taia the queen of Memnon, we may suppose that as the Egyp- 
tian kings had sought alliances in Mesopotamia, so Chusan Rasathaim 
may have married an Egyptian princess, and so may have set up a 
claim to the throne of Egypt on Memnon’s death, and enforced it by 
a successful invasion. That the monotheistic worship of the sun’s 
dise was with him an adopted religion, seems indicated by the fact 
of his having at first assumed the name Amen-hotep the Fourth, 
into the composition of which enters the name of the god Ammon. 
He is said to have afterwards defaced his own scutcheons, and to 
haye cut in over one of them a new name, namely, Chouen-Atin or 
Chouen-Atin-Ra. He was a zealot in promoting his new religion. 
To him might be referred the atrocities practised against the gods of 
Egypt—the roasting and eating the bull-god Apis, and the fifteen 
years of oppression under impious Shasou. During these fifteen 
years of Chusan Rasathaim’s reign he invaded and subdued Israel ; 
and the deliverance of Israel by Othoniel may have crippled his 
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power and given the first impulse to the Egyptians to throw off his 
yoke, and to put an end to that Typhonian influence which from time 
to time had harassed Egypt during 511 years. 

After the expulsion of Chusan Rasathaim we find as successive 
sovereigns, Amon-anchut; Horus; a queen Achenchres; Rathotis ; 
Achenchres the First and Second; and Rameses the First. After 
these sovereigns Seti the First and his son Rameses the Second or 
the Great advanced the glory of Egypt. They pursued the Shasou 
beyond the frontier, and extended their conquests to the Khita (or 
Hittites) and the Rotemou (or Chaldeans). Plaster-casts of part 
of the tomb of Seti or Sethos the First, commonly called Belzoni’s 
tomb, may be found on the wall of the Egyptian ante-room, up- 
stairs, from the tombs of the Kings at Thebes. Rameses the Great, 
who reigned alone from b.c. 1486 to B.c. 1420, contributed his repu- 
tation, with that of Sesortasen the First, 500 years before, and with 
that of Rameses the Third, a hundred years after, to make up the 
idea of the Sesostris of Herodotus. His monuments are extremely 
numerous and of great magnificence. The Colossus of “ Sesostris” 
seen by Herodotus at Memphis, and the Stele at the river Lyeus in 
Pheenicia, bear his names. He married a daughter of a prince of 
the Khita, and restored at Avaris the Temple of Soutech, the 
national god of the Khita and of the old pagan Shasou invaders of 
Egypt. A remarkable monument, contemporary with Rameses the 
Great, speaks of a shepherd-king four hundred years before his 
time: it is remarkable, because it contributes to the overthrow of 
the untenable “ Long Chronology” of some Egyptologists ; it is 
remarkable also from the utterly un-Egyptian character of the date, 
viz. four hundred years after a given time. The Vicomte de Rougé 
sees in the inscription a claim made by Rameses the Great to descent 
from the shepherd-kings, and this would be favoured by the renewed 
devotion to Set or Soutech, whose name begins again to be found in 
the composition of the names of several Egyptian kings. It is not 
necessary, however, to suppose a lineal descent. Intermarriage with 
the Khita may account for the honour paid to the memory of the 
shepherd-kings. 

The colossal head usually called the head of Memnon (No. 19), 
and brought by Belzoni from the Gourneh or north-west quarter of 
Thebes, is in fact the head of Rameses the Great. It is remarkable 
geologically no less than historically, in consequence of the two kinds 
of granite which are found in its composition, the lower part being of 
a dark, the upper of a salmon colour. The complete statue repre- 
sented the king sitting with his hands on his knees, and must have 
been twenty-three feet in height. It was once coloured, and the 
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effect of colour in sculpture of such vast proportions may be realised 
by a sight of the figures of-the same king represented in the Crystal 
Palace from the rock tomb of Ipsambul. A cast from the head of 
one of these figures is in the British Museum, over the entrance to 
the Library. That the Egyptian sculptures are real likenesses 
of the kings they represent may be inferred from a comparison 
of the various heads of Rameses IL, numbered 19, 96, 853a. The 
famous “ Tablet of Abydos” originally represented an offering made 
by Rameses the Great to his predecessors of various dynasties, whose 
names are given in a series of cartouches. It is numbered 117, but 
we have not space to aid our readers in deciphering the hierogly- 
phies. The tablet numbered 163 is dated in the sixty-second year 
of Rameses I., and thus affords a proof of the very long reign that 
is assigned to him. Over cases 8 to 25 in the first Egyptian room 
upstairs are casts of the sculptures from the entrance of the temple 
of Beit-oually, forty miles south of the first cataract: they represent 
Rameses the Great victorious over the Ethiopians. Over cases 40 
to 57 are copies from the same temple, representing Rameses’ 
triumphs over Asiatics. 

Rameses the Great was followed by a son, and then by the nine- 
teenth dynasty, which consists almost entirely of kings bearing the 
name of Rameses. We have not time to enter into details. We 
will only inform our readers that the romance of Zhe Two Brothers, 
translated by the Vicomte de Rougé, was written under the grandson 
of Rameses the Great, for Prince Seti; that Rameses the Third was 
famous by sea as well as by land (n.c.1321-1275); and that he 
secured the Asiatie provinces dependent on Egypt against their 
invaders from the north and north-east; that Rameses the Fourth 
built a fort at Hammamat to secure the commerce of the Red Sea; 
and that the reign of Rameses the Fourteenth (s.c. 1157-1123), 
who married Neferou Ra, a princess of Bachtan, in or near Mesopo- 
tamia, is remarkable for an extraordinary mission of the god Khons 
to Bachtan, which seems to be of a piece with modern spiritism. A 
translation of the inscription which narrates the extraordinary events 
has been made by the Vicomte de Rougé, and may be found in the 
Library of the British Museum.* 

The outlines of the story are as follows: 

Bachtan was in or near Mesopotamia; its name has led some to 
associate it with Mount Bagistan; it was a province which recog- 
nised the suzerainty of Kgypt. 

“ His majesty Rameses the Fourteenth was in Mesopotamia, 

* Etude sur une Stéle Eqgyptienne. Par M.le Vicomte de Rougé. 8vo. 
Paris, 1858, 
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engaged in receiving the yearly tributes : the princes of all the earth 
came to prostrate themselves before him, and to implore his royal 
favour. The populations presented their tributes—gold and silver, 
and lapis-lazuli, and copper ; they bore upon their shoulders the 
precious woods of the Holy Land.” ‘The Prince of Bachtan brought 
with him his daughter. The King of Egypt was captivated with 
her beauty; he made her his wife, and gave her precedence of all 
others, and named her Neferou-Ra—the Beauty of the Sun. 

Some time after the return of Rameses to Egypt there arrived 
an envoy from the Prince of Bachtan with presents for Queen Nefe- 
rou-Ra. He was admitted to the king’s presence, and in his master’s 
name begged that some skilful physician might be sent to Bachtan 
for the relief of the queen’s younger sister, Bint-reschit, who was 
grievously afflicted. 

A royal scribe, Thoth-em-hevi, was appointed to accompany the 
envoy home, and found Bint-reschit possessed by an evil spirit, and 
was unable to relieve her. 

Then the Prince of Bachtan sent to request that some god might 
be sent to him, to expel the spirit. 

Now at Thebes there was worshipped a triad — Ammon (the 
One and the Creator), Mout (his wife and mother), and Chons (the 
offspring). Chons was regarded under a twofold aspect —Chons 
tranquil in his perfection, and Chons in activity, the counsellor of 
Thebes, and its guardian against plagues and eyil spirits. 

So Rameses brought Chons the Tranquil and Chons the Coun- 
sellor of Thebes face to face, and begged the former to endow the 
latter with his divine virtue for the behoof of the young daughter of 
the Prince of Bachtan: and Chons Tranquil in his perfection gra- 
ciously bestowed on Chons, councillor of Thebes, a fourfold portion 
of his divine virtue. 

And the idol Chons, councillor of Thebes, is conveyed in an ark 
with a large retinue to the land of Bachtan. <A year and a half are 
spent on the journey. 

The Prince of Bachtan comes forth to meet Chons and weleome 
him. Ife conducts him to his daughter, and she is at once relieved. 
The spirit that possessed her says to Chons, “ Welcome, great god, 
expeller of rebels! The city of Bachtan is thine; its people are 
thy slaves; I, too, am thy slave. I will return whence I came, and 
the purpose of thy coming is accomplished. Vouchsafe to give 
directions to the Prince of Bachtan to celebrate a feast in my 
honour.” 

Chons is good enough to advise that a rich offering should be 
made to the spirit he was expelling; and the Prince of Bachtan 
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makes splendid presents to both, and celebrates a festival in their 


honour. 

And the Prince of Bachtan said to himself that Chons must not 
be allowed to go back to Egypt. 

So he kept him three years and a half; and at the end of that 
time, while resting on his bed, he saw a golden hawk come forth 
from the ark of Chons, rise heavenwards, and take flight in the 
direction of Egypt. He understood from this the wish of Chons to 
go home, and he sent him home with rich presents and a splendid 
cortege. 

Chons, counsellor of Thebes, had a prosperous journey, and on 
his arrival at Thebes paid a visit to Chons Tranquil in his perfection, 
and generously made over to him all the gifts which he had received 
from the Prince of Bachtan, and kept nothing for himself. 

Such is the story of the ark of Chons. The date to which it is 
referred makes it almost synchronise with the abode of the ark of 


the true God at Cariath-iarim. 


We have brought down Egyptian history to the time of Samuel ; 
and we conclude by reminding our readers that we have narrated 
history without, in many cases, alleging the grounds on which our 
statements are founded. Without those grounds our narration may 
appear sometimes fanciful. The arguments on which our statements 
are based may be found in a work replete with learning—a work 
which, in discussing the merits and the meaning of chronicles of 
little authority in themselves, exhibits all that modern Egyptology 
has been able to gather from the most authentic monuments, and 
which, by their aid, so entirely harmonises Egyptian learning with 
the representations of Holy Scripture as almost to prejudice itself 
by the exactness of the agreement. The work we refer to is Mr. 
Palmer’s Egyptian Chronicles,* the conclusions of which we are not 
disposed to reject until we find an adverse critic as able and as in- 


dustrious as its author. 


* Hyyptian Chronicles; with a Harmony of Sacred and Egyptian Chro- 
nology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. By 
Wm. Palmer, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. London : 


Longman, Green, and Co, 1861. 
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Cuarter XXIV. 
A MEETING. 


FLoreNtIn was excessively annoyed that Judith’s regard for Lelio 
remained unaltered. He could, perhaps, have scarcely accounted to 
himself for his bitter feeling on the subject; but it was so strong 
that he was often tempted to revenge himself by throwing some 
obstacle or making some mischief between Judith and Orest. But 
independently of the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of hitting on 
the means of accomplishing his end, he really expected great triumph 
from their projected marriage. An apostate, a dissolved marriage, 
a Jewish cantatrice, and all this in the family history of the Catholic 
Windecks—what elements of progress were here! So, for the pre- 
sent, he must reconcile himself to Lelio acting as Judith’s escort in 
her visits to churches, studios, galleries, &e. 

Lelio had recommended a person to her who was able to take 
his place with regard to her musical studies; and when she pressed 
him to visit her, he replied : 

“ No, signora: your world is no longer mine; I only desire to 
forget its language, its thoughts, its aims. But if I can be of use to 
you as cicerone, I shall be only too glad; and I shall not, at any rate, 
be quite so tedious as a hired one.” 

She was well pleased with the proposal, and in this way saw 
nearly as much of Lelio as in former days. 

One day they drove to the tomb of Cecilia Metella, the woman 
whose name and monument remain after the lapse of so many cen- 
turies, and of whom no more is known. They were examining the 
vast tomb—so vast that it did duty as a fortress in some of the 
medizval contests of Rome—when a carriage drove up, containing 
Count Damian, Corona and her child, and Hyacinth. Florentin 
recognised them even in the distance, and said: 

** Here come Count Orest’s people.” 

“ Who is the young priest ?” Lelio asked. 

“ His youngest brother—a regular Ultramontane fanatic.” 

* Come, Lelio,” said Judith impatiently, “let us go to the Circus 
of Maxentius—did you not call it so?) We can see its ruins from 
here.” And, without glancing at the carriage, she moved on. 

Madame Miranes lingered a little behind, and said to Florentin : 

“ But that lady is not Countess Regina Windeck ?” 

“ No; it is the youngest daughter. The eldest is in a convent.” 

“ Q heavens! what was that for?” 
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“ Religious fanaticism, I suppose—love of eccentricity, perhaps. 
Some people say she was engaged to some prince or other, and that 
the marriage went off.” 

« But tell me, what has become of that handsome charming 
Count Uriel?” 

“ Nothing at all. He is a mere idler—an aristocratic vaga- 
bond !” 

“ What a pity! He was quite a star in Frankfort.” 

“ A pity indeed! But what can you expect from a Windeck 
education ?” 

Just as the one party was leaving the ruins of the Circus, and 
the other the tomb of Cecilia Metella, Hyacinth suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

“ The holy Father! And see! he is walking — coming this 
way. That is he in the white cassock.” 

“ Well, we are in luck’s way !” said Count Damian in high glee; 
and Corona exclaimed, with beaming eyes : 

“ QO, what a happiness! Lili will get his blessing.” 

She had a beautiful bouquet of roses and orange- blossoms in her 
hand; she pulled it apart, gave the flowers to the child, and told her 
what to do. Then they all waited in glad excitement. ‘The holy 
‘ather was walking two gentlemen of his suite; others 
were behind him: his carriage followed slowly at some distance. 

Lelio had mentioned the approach of the Pope with as much 
delight as Hyacinth, but was far from finding the same sympathy 
from his party. They formed a strange group: Judith—proud, tall, 
and cold—as if she could receive but never offer homage; Madame 
Miranes looking on with mere commonplace curiosity, and wondering 
why Lelio showed so much reverence for an old man; while Floren- 
tin stood by Judith’s side with a dark expression of defiant insolence 
in his face and attitude. But Lelio stepped apart from them all, and 
knelt for the blessing which the holy Father gave him, as he passed, 
with his wonted gentleness. He looked after him with loving rever- 
ence, and saw a little child, dressed in white and blue, run up to him 
from the Windeck party with her hands full of flowers. She strewed 
them in the way with the inimitable grace of her age, and then 
knelt down. The Vicar of Christ laid his hand tenderly on her 
bright little head, gave his blessing to the rest, and passed on, 

With glistening eyes Corona embraced her child, saying : 

“ Now I have some idea how those mothers felt whose children 
Jesus blessed.” 

“ And now,” Count Damian added, “ you can enjoy the prospect 
of our audience in the Vatican. Confess that you were secretly 
unhappy that Lili is not of an age to be of the party, and so would 
have to miss the Apostolical benediction. And, after all, she has had 
the best share of any of us.” 

“ God is very good,” said Corona, with tears in her eyes: “ with 
what fatherly love He grants our wishes !” 

“ Yes,” said Hyacinth—*“ the heavenly ones.” 
Judith meanwhile had been painfully affected by this glimpse of 
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Corona and of the holy Father. She felt troubled by the thought 
of the gentle mother of that lovely child, whom she was about to 
drive from her home—troubled too, she scarcely knew why, by the 
thought of that venerable Priest and Sovereign, the ruler of such a 
grand spiritual kingdom, to which she was a stranger. 

Some days after, when she and Lelio were alone, she said: 

“ Lelio, have you been praying for me? You promised, you 
know, at the Villa Diodati.” 

“ And I have kept my word, signora.” 

“ Your prayers have been granted too, Lelio: I shall soon be 
Countess Windeck.” 

“ Well, signora, we shall see.” 

“ The only delay is about my baptism, which, it seems, is neces- 
sary. I wish to be baptised a Catholic: then my part will be over, 
and there will be no occasion for further delay. But, of course, I 
must be instructed, in some measure, before the ceremony; and I 
want to ask you if you know any priest who would undertake the 
business ?” 

He could hardly suppress the intense joy he felt, but he managed 
to say unconcernedly: ‘ I will do my best, signora.” 

“ Now, [ wonder if you think it possible that I shall come to see 
things as you do in regard to the Catholic Church ?” 

“ Quite possible, signora.” 

“ Well, I own I should be glad to do so up to a certain point. I 
long for something enduring, Lelio. Do you remember calling the 
Church ‘the Eye of the world’? I should like that Eye to shine on 
me, and to pour light into my dim bewildered mind.” 

“ T can well believe it, dear Judith.” 

“* But people say that Catholic priests insist on interfering with 
all social relations, and with every imaginable affair; and I have no 
notion of that. You know I am independent by nature, and that 
circumstances have made me more so. I want to learn something 
about the supernatural life of the Church, but I have no fancy for 
the tutelage of a priest.” 

“You may make yourself quite easy,” Lelio answered with a 
smile. ‘ But what does Count Orest say ?” 

“ He would, I think, prefer my embracing the Protestant form 
of religion. But he knows that I cannot, and he knows why; so 
he leaves me quite free. He cares very little about creeds himself. 
Will it not be a curious contrast, Lelio? I shail be singing at the 
Opera in the evening, and studying the genius of Christianity in 
the morning. I rather like such contrasts.” 

“So long, that is to say, as they do not clash ?” 

“‘Q, that will not be the case. I shall be only too glad to leave 
the stage. My engagements will be over when Lent begins, and 
then, if Count Orest has been able to complete his arrangements, 
good-bye to the famous cantatrice, Judith Miranes! If there should 
be any delay, I think of going to Naples. And now let us go to 
see Raffaelle’s Sibyls at Santa Maria della Pace.” 


Certainly those Sibyls are marvellous creations! They have a 
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distinct character of their own: they are not Muses, nor Graces, nor 
Goddesses; still less have they any shadow of resemblance to the 
heavenly Madonnas of Fra Angelico and Luini, or to the unworldly 
saints of Perugino and Francia, Their beauty is unearthly, but not 
supernatural. 

“ Are they not wonders of beauty?” Judith exclaimed. ‘“ One longs 
to see what those eyes do, gazing into the depths of futurity; for 
they must see something very grand to call up that grand expression.” 

“Yes,” answered Lelio; “they are looking through a veil into 
the Eye of the world.” 

She understood his meaning: he had once called the Church the 
“Eye of the world,” because it conveys the light of divine faith to 
the soul. And turning to him, she said quickly: ‘“ And why és it 
veiled to such souls ?” 

“ Why doves our path lie between the cradle and the grave? 
Why do day and night succeed each other? Signora, some ques- 
tions can only be answered by asking others.” 

In leaving the church, Lelio observed that Orest, who had joined 
them, nodded, as he passed, to a young priest who was saying Office. 
He took leave of Judith at the door, and returning to the church, 
knelt down in a position where he could see the priest. The German 
church, Santa Maria dell’ Anime, with the priests’ house belonging 
to it, is near Santa Maria della Pace; and Hyacinth was often in the 
latter church. Lelio had noticed him before, and had recognised him 
on the day when Florentin said he was Orest’s brother, Perhaps he 
was praying for Orest now. What if he should be the instrument 
of Judith’s conversion, of Orest’s salvation? All things might be 
hoped from God’s mercy; and when Hyacinth rose from his knees, 
Lelio went up to him: “Signor Abbate, I wish for the honour of a 
few words with you, because you are the brother of Count Orest, 
who was here just now. I play the organ in this church, and live 
close by with my parents.” 

“Can you not come to me?” asked Hyacinth, surprised. 

“Certainly; but I must speak to you quite privately, for my 
business concerns the conversion of the lady whom Count Orest was 
accompanying.” 

Hyacinth at once agreed to follow Lelio, and they were soon in 
the quiet room of the latter, where he told all he knew of the affair. 
“If she once inquires, and is thoroughly instructed,” he said, “her 
conversion is certain.” 

“ Not quite, signor; pride and ambition are formidable foes, and, 
from what you say, both are strong in her.”- 

“ But, Signor Abbate, as she is out of the range of grace, she 
only knows the light and the gifts of nature. Who can say what 
heavenly longings may fill her soul when once the world of grace lies 
outspread before her? Will you go to her, Signor Abbate, and say 
that you are the priest she has been inquiring for, and that you are 
a friend of mine? I know I am unworthy of such an honour; but 
I also know that you are my friend for the sake of the bitter Passion 
which the Divine Saviour suffered for me.” 
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“ Will not my name make her suspicious ?” 

“Q, you will not let her know it yet! Your baptismal name 
will be enough, if she should ask.” 

“ And if I should meet my brother ?” 

“ You will not do so in the morning; she is always alone then, 
practising or reading.” 

“ What can my brother be thinking of? for it is absolutely im- 
possible to get his marriage declared invalid.” 

“T do not think Judith knows herself what line he means to 
take; she only concerns herself with her part, so as to be ready when 
the time comes.” 

“Tt is horrible!” cried Hyacinth, “to think of committing such 
a crime in this cold-blooded way.” 

“ You see, she fancies she is going to make his happiness.” 

“ She !—I am thinking of him! I fear his conversion will be the 
harder task of the two. She is ignorant of the world of grace; but 
he has forsaken it—despises it! Well, I must consider about it— 
I must pray that God will make His Will clear to me. I must 
have nine days, signor. Will you join in my Novena?” 

Lelio promised gladly, and they parted. Lelio was full of hope. 
“ He will be the instrument in God’s hand. Humility is the David 
that will triumph over pride, that tremendous Goliath !” 

A few days after, Judith asked if he had not yet found a priest. 
He replied: “ Signora, this is not a trifling thing, and such wishes 
cannot be fulfilled immediately. I am seeking and praying.” 

“ What a true friend you are, Lelio! But I do wish it was all 
over. Count Orest is out of spirits. He does not say so; but I 
fear he has great difficulties to contend with. And Fiorino is per- 
fectly intolerable! I long to dismiss him every day, every hour; 
and I would, only I am afraid he would manage to insinuate himself 
somehow into Count Orest’s favour; and it will only be for a few 
weeks, or a month at the outside. But O, I wish it was over; I 
wish I were baptised, and away from here—far away, so as to for- 
get the very existence of ‘la Giuditta !’” 

“ Patience!” said Lelio; “the tangled skein will get smooth, the 
dark way become light, in God’s good time. Only try to tranquillise 
Count Orest.” 

“That is beyond me, Lelio! He is like a racehorse, getting 
more and more excited as he nears the goal; and when he reaches 
it, panting and breathless, not to be managed by his own rider.” 

“ Not such a desirable quality in a man as in a racehorse,” said 
Lelio drily. “ Poor Orest! he cannot help himself.” 

“ And do you expect happiness with such a disposition, signora ?” 

“Why not? When he is freed from the pressure of cireum- 
stances, he will recover his balance.” 

Lelio shook his head: “ Dear signora, that pressure, which in 
some form or other every one feels, is intended to raise the soul to a 
greater height than it would have attained without it. The bird 


feels its wings heavy while it is on the earth—they are a hindrance 
to its movements; but its very weight gives it an impetus when it is 
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soaring upward. If we have no pressure on our souls, life goes on 
in a drowsy, comfortable way, and we grow more and more earthly. 
The soul is a terrible loser in such a life.” 

“ Lelio, since your conversion you have seemed to me to take an 
ideal view of things, which has, I confess, a great deal of attractive- 
ness. I think I enter into it; and yet, do you know, I should not 
like to adopt it. Is not that a strange paradox ?” 

“ A very common one, unhappily, signora. The pride and self- 
indulgence of human nature cling very closely to its ease and com- 
fort, and fight incessantly with the higher yearnings of the soul.” 

“@O, how true that is!” exclaimed Judith; “but, Lelio, what 
then is it that can gain the victory over this proud, ease-loving 
nature ?” 

“ That, signora, is the secret of the Cross.” 

“Lelio, shall I ever read that secret?” she asked, lifting her 
melancholy eyes to his. 

And Lelio answered confidently, “Yes, by the light of the Eye 
of the world.” 


Cuapter XXV.' 
““O ABSALOM, MY SON, MY SON !” 


Unie was still at Windeck. He could not bring himself to 
leave uncle Levin: he clung, with the deepest love and reverence 
and gratitude, to this old man, who for four generations had preached, 
not by words but by deeds, the most touching sermons on utter self- 
forgetting humility and love. What a life it was! what pain of 
heart, what labours, what secret struggles, what prayers and sacri- 
fices for the souls of men had filled every year and day and hour! 
And no one seemed to think of it, no one seemed to notice this lov- 
ing, heavenly life! And he, the gentle angel-guardian of the family, 
thought of it least of all, never even knew that he was neglected! 
More and more Uriel saw that the humble soul is the great soul; 
and clearer every day became his conviction that it was not enough 
to admire such an example without imitating it; more and more 
plainly he heard an inward voice saying to his heart, “ Drink of the 
same chalice; drink, and be satisfied.” 

Levin had been deeply affected by the news of Regina’s condi- 
tion. Uriel had leave to speak of it to him; he was able to bear it 
as her father and sister could not. : 

“This,” said Levin, “is one of those mysterious divine dispensa- 
tions which are a stumbling-block to the faithless, but in which the 
Christian soul sees treasures of heavenly love. What is God’s re- 
ward for her free and joyful sacrifice? Fearful suffering; a slow 
martyrdom; the way of the Cross, whose certain end is death. He 
might have let her live, blooming peacefully, like. a wood-flower in 
the shadow of His grace, to His glory, and for the comfort and good 
of many souls. But He has been pleased to cast on her the full 
heat, the fiery darts of His love; to crown her with His own thorny 
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crown. She is Christ’s very own bride, Uriel. And see how sweetly 
He has drawn you too to His Cross.” 

“‘T know it, I feel it,” Uriel answered. “ But sometimes it is so 
heavy that nature shrinks back.” 

“No two souls require the same discipline,” Levin answered. 
“ There are degrees in love. Who ever loved Jesus more than Mag- 
dalen did? Think of her coming to that banquet in her touching 
humility and utter sclf-abandonment. How does He receive her, 
that gracious, loving Saviour of souls? You would have thought 
He would welcome her with His sweetest words; but no, He does 
not give her one. Few could have endured it; but she could. And 
what is her reward? She stands beneath the Cross with John and 
Mary; and her risen Saviour appears to her before He shows Him- 
self to His Apostles, and calls her by her name, Every soul that 
has turned from the world to God, from error to truth, is like her; 
nay, are we not all like her in clinging to something that is not 
God? And so we must all be ready and prepared for the same sort 
of reception that she met with from our Lord. Alas, how far are 
we from having a love like hers—a love that despised the world and 
triumphed over death !” 

“QO, would that I had it!” sighed Uriel. 

“ Many persons say that,” Levin answered, “ who make no effort 
to obtain it. There is one indispensable condition—entire and unre- 
served resignation to the will of God. There must be no thought of 
self, no making terms with Him; your heart must be a kingdom in 
which He is absolute; and then He will send you this sovereign love 
to be its queen, and to draw you gladly and sweetly to Him. O 
Uriel, only offer yourself to Him unconditionally, to do or to suffer 
all that He pleases and as He pleases, and the heavenly love you 
long for will soon ¢ome into your soul and dwell there.” 

A letter from Corona had caused him the deepest sorrow. She 
told him of a conversation she had lately had with Orest, in which 
he not only reiterated his determination of marrying Judith Miranes, 
but declared his settled resolve to commit the crowning sin of apos- 
tasy and join some Protestant sect, no matter which, by way of facili- 
tating measures, 

“The danger is so pressing,” she wrote, “that I must get the 
help of all the prayers I can. But for this I would still keep silence. 
I did so as long as this misery was, so to speak, only my affair. I 
had lost his affection; that only concerned me. But now he is in 
danger of losing his soul; that is God’s affair, and my share in it is 
utterly unimportant in comparison; so you see it is for Orest, not 
for myself, that I am asking prayers. I have asked God to take 
from me all joy and peace and consolation, if only this frightful sin, 
Orest’s apostasy, may be averted. O, dear uncle Levin, we must all 
stand with outstretched arms between him and the abyss to which he 
is rushing in the blindness and madness of his passion.” 

When Levin had read this letter he clasped his hands and prayed, 
“ Lord, remove this chalice from me, this bitterest draught of myrrh 
and gall!” 
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Uriel resolved to start immediately for Rome. “ Corona is right, 
poor child,” he said. ‘“ We must all try to stop him in his headlong 
course.” 

“Yes, go, my son; and God bless you and be with you. Corona 
tells me she has written her sad news to Regina, and asked for the 
prayers of all her community. So she and I must keep lifting our 
hands in constant prayer, while you are working for the same end in 
Rome.” 

Uriel was very sad at leaving Levin. He would be quite alone, 
for the Baroness Isabella was away at the bedside of a dying friend ; 
and it was hard to think of his lonely anxious sorrowful hours, with- 
out one loving sympathising heart near him. 

“Do not grieve about me,” Levin said. “It has been a won- 
derful blessing to have you here, and now it will be a still greater 
one to be without you; first, because I think you are more wanted 
in Rome than here, and next because it is a sacrifice to part with 
you. And to be able to offer any sacrifice to God is the very bless- 
edest thing that can happen to any one. God be with you, my son!” 

So Levin was left alone at Windeck. 


Cuarter XXVI. 
THE “WAY TO THE TWO COUNTRIES.” 


Jupitn’s apartments were in one of the grandest palaces on the 
Corso, and her own especial room was furnished with the luxurious 
comfort which is not, it must be confessed, a characteristic of Roman 
palaces. Heavy portiéres hung before the doors, a soft rich carpet 
covered the floor, a bright fire burnt in the grate, and a small piano, 
and every kind of chair and couch, filled the room. Here no one ever 
disturbed her; only Madame Miranes was allowed to enter, and she 
never did so; for her own room was quite as comfortable, and she 
gave in to every whim of her daughter’s. Yet, oddly enough, Judith 
would often see poor people in this very room. She was more than 
kind, she was sympathetic to the poor or suffering. One morning 
a widow, the hard-working mother of many little ones, was leaving 
the room with a glad and grateful heart. On the staircase she met 
a priest, who said : 

“T can find no servant about: how shall Imanage to see the 
lady who occupies the first piano? or am I too early?” 

“‘ Not if you have business with the signora. You have only to 
go up, Signor Abbate, and knock at the door; and may our dear 
Lady help you in your business as she has helped me in mine! God 
reward the signora—she has a noble heart.” 

“A good sign,” thought Hyacinth, as he followed the poor 
woman’s directions, and was admitted by Judith’s maid. Her mis- 
tress was sitting by the fire in a low causeuse. Beside her, on a 
table of Florentine mosaic, stood a beautiful tortoise-shell casket 
inlaid with silver, containing jewels and ornaments which she was 
examining. A strong aroma of perfumes was in the room; and 
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either this, or the warmth and colour of the whole picture, or Judith’s 
oriental beauty, involuntarily brought to Hyacinth’s mind the thought 
of St. Mary Magdalen before her conversion. He remained standing 
at the door. Judith rose, and said: “ May I ask what you wish, 
signor ?” 

“ Nothing—for myself,” he answered ; “ but—” 

“ T understand,” she said with kind empressement ; “ it is for some 
charitable purpose,” and she was unlocking her desk. 

“ But—I come to you, in God’s name, for your soul’s sake.” 

“ Ah! you come from Lelio!” and she turned to him eagerly. 
“ You are heartily weleoome. Have we met before ?” she said, look- 
ing at him inquiringly. 

“Tt is likely enough,” was the quiet answer. “I was in the 
Santa Maria della Pace when you were admiring the Sibyls there 
with Lelio.” 

“ But surely you are not a Roman ?” 

‘“* My speech answers that pretty plainly,” said Hyacinth smiling ; 
“but the object of my visit is so important, that it is unnecessary 
for the signora to trouble herself about an insignificant person like 
myself; always supposing that Lelio was not mistaken in what he 
told me.” 

What did he tell you, signor ?” 

“That you wish to be instructed in the Catholic faith, and to 
receive baptism.” 

“Yes; but I wish principally—” 

She stopped i in some confusion, signed to Hyacinth to be seated, 
sat down again herself, and played nervously with a large fan w hich 
she used as a fire-screen, She could not apparently find words to 
express her meaning; and as she remained silent, Hyacinth said 
gently and quietly: ‘“‘ You wish to become Countess Windeck. Lelio 
told me that also. May I ask why you wish it ?” 

“ Because I wish to be happy.” 

“ And are you sure that this marriage will make you so?” 

“ T hope it will.” 

“ And on what do you rest that hope?” 

“ On the love of the man whom I expect to marry.” 

“Poor thing! God help you!” Hyacinth said in a tone of 
intense compassion. 

“ Signor, he has been tried for years! It is no passing fancy. 
I have had enough experience to distinguish between that and a true 
affection—the most precious of gifts.” 

“ Poor thing! God help you!” repeated Hyacinth. 

“Not so, signor,” said Judith with emotion. -“I am rich, on 
the contrary. I have what thousands covet, natural endowments, 
admiration, homage. I can sway multitudes by the exercise of my 
art; and this is a great enjoyment. I am rich, too, in the ordinary 
meaning of the word. But all this is not happiness. Seven years 
of professional life have taught me that, and I am resolved to leave 
all this show and glitter, and seek for happiness where I believe I 
shall find it—in the love of a true heart.” 
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But still Hyacinth only said: “Poor thing ! God help you !” 

“Hush, signor!” Judith cried impetuously; “it is frightful to 
hear you say that again and again with that look, that voice. They 
seem to change these palace walls into potsherds, this silk and velvet 
into cobwebs, these jewels into pebbles, my hopes into a delirious 
dream, and myself into a beggar.” 

She paused in great excitement, struggled for composure, and 
then said: “ And who 7s happy, then, in your eyes, signor ?” 

“ Every one who possesses God.” 

“‘ Then, indeed, you may well call me poor, for He is not among 
my possessions, nor do I include Him in my hopes of happiness.” 

“ But you believe in Him ?” 

“T have heard,” she answered, “that a certain fixed star is so 
far from our planet that it takes millions of years for its light to 
reach us. Well, as learned astronomers say so, I take it for granted, 
and—believe it. But it is so far, so strange, so unattainable, that I 
have nothing to do with it ; it has no influence on my life; I never 
think about it. And it is much the same with me in regard to God. 


- Iseem to stand as far from Him as from the fixed star; the world 


seems to lie between Him and me. If I try to think of Him, my 
mind is either paralysed or lost in confusion. I can find no ladder 
to take me to Him, no tie to bind me to Him. You see there never 
was a trace in my family of the religious life one hears of in the old 
times of Israel; and so I have never come across those who felt 
differently from myself.” 

“ But you have seen Christians, signora. Have you really never 
found any thing different among them ?” 

“ Signor!” and she looked at him steadily, “ I think you must 
see that I wish to answer you truly, and so you will pardon me if I 
say what wounds you. Yes, I have seen Christians. I have always 
lived among them. But you know what one seeks in the world, in 
ordinary social intercourse—amusement, distraction, idle pleasure, if 
nothing worse; and one finds what one seeks. I have met just two 
Christians to whom God is a reality; and they are the only two 
persons I respect.” 

“T take it for granted that Count Windeck is one of them, and 
that this is the reason of your reliance on him ?” 

“No,” she answered composedly ; ‘ Count Windeck stands alone 
in my thoughts on account of his sincere affection for me. One 
of those of whom I speak is Lelio; the other you do not know, and 
I have not seen him for many years. But often, when I am quite 
tired out with the world and people, I think about him, just to rest 
myself. He was the truest, simplest man—a very child in heart, 
with his gray hairs. He was an artist, called Ernest. The other 
day I passed him in the habit of a Capuchin.” 

“‘ And did you never wish to think and to be like those two ?” 

“Very often,” she answered; “if that were possible without 
losing my individuality.” 

“You may be quite easy on that score, signora,” said Hyacinth 
smiling. “Almighty God is a great lover of variety—the whole of 
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creation shows that; and the highest as well as the most limited 
intelligence, the most gifted as well as the most meagre soul, all 
attain the degree of perfection which is possible to them in the same 
way—by making God the centre of their lives.” 

* * * 

“ Signor !” and she rose in passionate agitation, “ I cannot bear 
it! I never knew that God loved me so. When I hear these pro- 
mises my whole soul cries out, ‘ That is what I have always desired, 
longed for; that is what my soul needs; that is the boundless, 
changeless, eternal love, which no creature can give, because creatures 
are finite and subject to change.’ ” 

“ Well, signora,” Hyacinth asked in the same tone of gentle 
kindness he had used all along, “ are you going to give your love to 
this eternal God and King, who stands as a beggar at your door? 
Our love is ourselves: if we give that, our heart, our soul, our whole 
being must follow.” 

“ And just because I feel how true that is, signor, I must consider 
about it,” Judith replied. ‘I have an idea that our love for the 
creature may suffer if we give our whole soul thus to the Creator, 
and I do not want that. I want to love creatures too.” 

“ O, surely,” Hyacinth answered; “the same sun of grace which 
is ready to rise on you will fall on that love also, giving it a strength 
and a purity which will consecrate its natural tenderness.” 

“ Tam relieved when you speak so; for Count Orest has my 
promise—and a promise is sacred, is it not, signor?” 

“ A promise given freely and deliberately in a matter pleasing 
to God 7s sacred on both sides, signora.” 

“ Well, then, this promise is sacred; only I must have time to 
consider, to arrange my thoughts, to reflect on the obligations of a 
Christian.” 

“ Time to pray a little,” Hyacinth added—“ to pray for the help 
of the Holy Spirit to enlighten you—to pray that you may follow 
wherever grace leads—to pray for a great desire to understand the 
infinite love of God.” 

“ Alas!” she said despondingly, “I cannot even think of such 
high things: how, then, can I find words in which to pray for 
them ?” 

“ In the first century,” Hyacinth said, “a sinful woman called 
Thais was converted by a holy old priest to God. She told him she 
did not know how to pray, and he bade her say only these words: 
‘O God, who hast created me, have mercy on me!’ She followed 
his advice so fervently, humbly, and confidingly, with such full sin- 
cere repentance, that she grew to love God as much as she had de- 
spised Him, and from a great sinner became a great penitent, a great 
saint. I need not say that I have no idea of comparing you with 
her either before or after her conversion; but could you not pray as 
simply and as fervently ?” 

Judith walked up and down the room in much agitation. At 
length she said : ; 

“ You have told me great things to-day— greater than I have 
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ever heard before: you have opened a vista into a new world. Sig- 
nor, who are you? Tell me, that I may trust you.” 

“ T am only a humble priest—young, as you see, and without 
any merit; so that in myself there is nothing to claim your con- 
fidence. But, as a priest of Christ’s Church, I have the happiness 
and the grace of belonging to the successors of His Apostles; and I, 
with the whole priestly order, pledge you my word that every thing 
I say concerning the doctrines of the faith claims your undoubting 
faith. If you were to consult priests from ten different countries as 
to any single dogma of the Church, they would all give you the 
same answer; for they would not speak according to their own 
views, but according to the teaching of that Church which the Holy 
Ghost guides into all truth.” 

“ Q, how truly Lelio called it ‘the Eye of the world’! ” Judith 
exclaimed. 

“ In the faith of the old Parsees,” said Hyacinth, “ as in that of 
most Eastern nations, we come, now and then, amidst hideous cari- 
catures of the truth, upon some fragment of a tradition, which seems 
like a half-forgotten melody of Paradise. They say that there is a 
kingdom of light, the home of all that is beautiful and good; and a 
kingdom of darkness, the home of all that is hideous and evil. 
Every victory over evil is a gain to the kingdom of light, and every 
time that evil triumphs is a loss to it; and according as a man has 
served Ormuz or Ahriman, he passes from this world to the dark 
or the beautiful kingdom. Therefore they called this life of ours 
‘the way to the two countries.’ Signora, there are moments when, 
in a Christian sense, life lies thus before us, as the way to the two 
countries, and such a moment has come to you: the night has passed 
—the day is at hand!” 


Cuarter XXVII. 
SUNSET. 


Since receiving this terrible news about Orest, Levin had thought 
much of Regina: how would it affect her in her suffering state? and 
he felt a great desire to join with her in invoking our Lady of Mount 
Carmel at this time of need. Till now he had not wished to see her. 
He knew that they could meet more safely and tranquilly at the foot 
of the Cross than in the parlour of the convent; but now it seemed 
that God’s hand was leading him to her. On reaching Himmels- 
pforten, he was told that Sister Teresa was too ill to come to the 
parlour. Then Levin gave his name, and asked to see the Superior. 
She did not attempt to hide from him that Regina was dying. He 
folded his hands, and said softly : 

“ T thank God for bringing me here !” 

He went straight to the Bishop, and asked permission to go into 
the enclosure to say the prayers for the dying one—the child of his 
heart. It was given with affectionate sympathy, and tears stood in 
the good Bishop’s eyes at the thought of the old man of seventy-five 
watching the close of that young life. 
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It was late when he returned to the convent, but the Bishop’s 
written permission admitted him at once. As she led the way to 
Regina’s cell, the Superior told Levin that she had been much as 
usual up to Christmas, and had assisted at the Midnight Mass, and 
knelt in thankful gladness by the eréche. Ever since then she had 
been getting rapidly worse, and for the last six weeks the fever had 
been so violent that she could not rest night or day, and was com- 
pletely exhausted. The physician hardly thought she could live till 
morning. Then Levin entered the poor little cell: a Crucifix hung 
on the whitewashed wall between a picture of our Lady and one of 
St. Teresa; a rush-bottomed chair, and a little table, on which lay 
her office-book and a few others, completed the furniture of the cell, 
as poor as the holy House of Nazareth. There lay Regina, her face 
whiter than the linen coverings which partly hid it; for the hectic 
glow of fever had died out like the embers which gradually sink into 
ashes—the ashes that death was strewing over her. <A candle was 
burning by her pillow, and two nuns knelt, one on each side. When 
Levin entered, her eyes were closed, and the long dark lashes cast a 
shadow on her death-pale cheeks. Her hands lay on the coverlid, 
holding a small Crucifix. But in painful contrast with all this appear- 
ance of tranquillity was the irregular and convulsive breathing which 
came in quick short gasps. The first glance told him that the end 
was very near, and his voice trembled as he said: 

“ Praised be Jesus Christ !” 

“ For ever, for ever! dear uncle Levin,” answered Regina, lifting 
her large languid eyes to his face with unspeakable gratitude and joy. 

«So you are very near home, dearest child. The bride of Christ 
will soon be with her divine Spouse.” 

“Tf only He will own me for His bride, and not find me quite 
too unworthy. I have carried His blessed Cross very badly.” 

“ Well, dear child, if it was heavy for you, He found His heavy 
too.” 

“Tt was not the outward cross that was so hard to bear; it was 
the shadow of the agony in Gethsemani, the dereliction on Calvary. 
I know it was only a very faint shadow; but it seemed to over- 
whelm my soul till I forgot that just in these points I had to imitate 
Him.” 

“ You must trust to Him, my child. He is so pitiful to us poor 
sinners, if only our will is right.” 

“ Yes,” she said, and her face lighted up as she spoke; “ I must 
adorn myself with the purple and the rubies of His Precious Blood, 
my royal robe and bridal gems.” 

After a pause Levin said, “ Have you ever regretted giving up 
the world and earthly happiness ?” 

“Never,” she answered. “ Spiritual desolation, that has been 
my trial.” 

“Tt is the one which makes sacrifice perfect,” Levin said. “They 
who possess God Himself must learn to do without His consolations.” 

“ Ah, pray for me!” she said, with painful earnestness; “ pray 
that God may not enter into judgment with me, not cast me away 
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from His Face! I see now that my little sufferings have been only 
a refreshing dew for my soul.” 

“Tt will blossom in heaven, dear child.” 

And now her breathing became still more laboured and painful ; 
her hands let the Crucifix sink from their grasp, and made those 
peculiar convulsive movements which are the immediate precursors 
of death. Her lips sometimes moved in answer to the prayers. Sud- 
denly she asked if she might not receive the Holy Viaticum; and when 
told that she had done so hardly two hours ago, she said, “ How one 
forgets time, when eternity is beginning !” 

The Superior told her consolingly that she might receive the Bread 
of Life again after the first Mass, at five o’clock; and Regina an- 
swered, with a radiant smile, “ Only think, if my sins do not hinder 
me, I may see Him as He is by that time !” 

Soon she lost speech, but not consciousness. From time to time 
her clear loving look rested affectionately on those round her; and 
if ever their emotion interrupted the prayers, she made signs for 
them to continue. So half an hour more passed; then, to the sur- 
prise of all, she said, in a strong voice, “ Now, dear uncle, the Com- 
mendatio anime. The Mother of God calls me; the bridegroom 
comes.” 

And so she gently turned her head, made the sign of the cross, 
closed her eyes, and went to sleep like a tired child;, while her sweet 
soul went to Him whom she had loved all her life with a pure and 
changeless love. 

And there she lay dead on her little bed, in that poor cell, worn 
out by fearful sufferings, far from her family, who knew nothing of 
her illness and death; there she lay, this Regina, this child of prayer, 
who had been welcomed into life with such joy; who had had all that 
men call happiness—all that they desire and covet, and had quietly 
put it aside, as a thing of no value. Now she was where earthly 
happiness is rightly estimated, where earthly pleasures are seen in 
their true light. Now she was standing with the burning love of 
her virgin heart, which no touch of earthly passion had ever dimmed, 
before the Thronc God; and Levin, thinking of all this, as he 
passed the night in prayer beside her corpse, said again and again : 
“O my child, not in vain were you dedicated to the Queen of Hea- 
ven! How little did your mother then think that you would die a 
nun at six-and-twenty! and how utterly all circumstances seemed 
against it! But God’s dear Mother was stronger than they; she 
chose your vocation, she showed it to you in all its beauty; she gave 
you a heart worthy of it, she smoothed the way, and brought you 
safely to your rest; and now she has taken you to the Everlasting 
Bridal Feast! O child of my heart, why do I weep for you?” 
And the slow heavy tears rolled down his worn venerable face. At 
four o'clock he said Mass for her soul—that balm for the bitterest 
grief. Not for the living only are the streams of the Precious Blood: 
how sweet is the hope, how true the consolation which comes to the 
mourner in the offering of the Holy Sacrifice for the departed soul! 
It brought back all Levin's saintly calmness; and with unutterable 
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thankfulness he thought of Regina, sheltered from all sorrow, safe 
from all danger, where no change can ever come, and where sin can 
never enter. She was in her coffin now; a beautiful, touching image 
of peace, in the brown Carmelite habit, with a wreath of white roses 
over her black veil, her own lovely smile on her lips. “ Requiescat 
in pace!” said Levin, sprinkling the fair corpse with holy water for 
the last time. 

From Windeck he wrote to Count Damian, giving a full account 
of Regina’s last hours, and adding many precious and touching par- 
ticulars which he had been told in the convent. ‘Solo Dios basta” 
had been her motto to the last; there must be no bitter lamentations 
for her who had gone to her rest so early. Their sweet Lily of Carmel 
was blooming in the Everlasting Spring. 

* * * * * * 

It was a wild night in February; snow was falling heavily; the 
fierce gusts of wind shook the doors and windows of Schloss Win- 
deck, and the huge boughs of the grand old chestnuts and limes on 
the terrace creaked and groaned as the storm swept through them. 
The owls, disturbed by the tumult, beat their heavy wings, shrieking 
mournfully, against the lighted windows. There is a saying that 
when a screech-owl flies against a window uttering its sharp cry, 
there will be a death in the house before long. It was close upon 
midnight, and every one in the castle except Levin was asleep. 
Suddenly he thought he heard the great bell of the castle ring 
loudly, but the storm was at its height, and he could not be sure. 
In a few minutes there was a momentary lull; Levin listened, and 
this time he heard the bell distinctly. ‘Such a night! it must be a 
call to the sick,” he thought, as he threw on his cloak, and went 
down quickly. As he left his room, an owl, dazzled by the light, 
flapped against the window, giving its peculiar cry, so like “Come, 
come!” The old superstition crossed Levin’s mind, as he thought, 
“God grant the sick person may not die till I get to him!” The 
porter met him on the stairs, and told him that it was the son of a 
farmer at a little distance, who said his father was dying. Levin only 
waited to take the holy oils and the Blessed Sacrament; and without 
regarding the servant’s entreaties that he would wait till the coach- 
man could be called and the horses put to, he followed the farmer’s 
son into the wild stormy night. When they reached the little farm, 
Levin was almost fainting from exhaustion, and every breath he 
drew gave him violent pain. No wonder! he had run nearly all the 
way, though the storm was in his face, and the snow lay a foot deep. 
The thought of the poor soul waiting to be reconciled with God gave 
him the wings of charity. While he was hearing the dying man’s 
confession, his wife roused every one in the house, down to a little 
grandson of three years old, and made them all put on their gala 
dresses to be ready to do honour to the visit which Almighty God 
was paying to their house. Then the good old woman prepared the 
altar—a little table, which she covered with her finest and whitest 
linen cloth ; placed on it a Crucifix, and two wax candles which had 
been blessed on the Feast of the Purification, and last of all a little 
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vase of holy water, with its sprig of box. The sick chamber opened 
out of the large family room, and when Levin unclosed the door, he 
found the whole family assembled. The candles were lighted, and 
after a few prayers, Levin gave them all the Benediction of their 
Lord. The old farmer sat up a little, supported in the arms of his 
son, following every movement of Levin’s. As the latter crossed 
the threshold of the room with the Blessed Sacrament, the sick man 
collected all his feeble strength, folded his trembling hands, and said 
with a touching expression of humble gladness, “My sweet Lord 
Jesus, are You really come to a poor sinner like me?” It was his 
last effort; as soon as he had received the Holy Viaticum, he closed 
his eyes, and was laid gently down to die. 

“ Abide in Him, that He may abide in you,” Levin murmured, 
and proceeded to anoint the dying man. Hardly was the holy 
Sacrament administered when he lost consciousness, and his pious 
old wife thanked God for the two precious hours He had given him. 
A carriage drove up now, and the servants said they were late 
because the first had been overturned and a wheel broken, so they 
were obliged to return to Windeck for a second. “Thank God,” 
Levin said, “that I started on foot!” He took off his stole, and 
sank back in the arms of the servant, while the blood streamed from 
his lips. All was distress and confusion; Levin alone preserved 
his composure. Faint and exhausted as he was, he insisted on 
being removed to Windeck. The good woman of the farm had 
wrapped him up warmly, and the carriage drove very slowly, for 
fear of shaking him; but every breath he drew in the cold air was 
death to him; and when they reached Windeck he could only faintly 
whisper the name of the Father Prior of Engelberg. He was sent 
for instantly, and a physician also. The good Father was soon at 
Levin’s bedside ; a fit of coughing had brought on a still more vio- 
lent attack of hemorrhage, and he was hardly able to speak; but 
when the Father Prior begged him to wait a little before beginning 
his confession, he said: “ There is no time to lose.” Very calmly 
he went through every thing in his life which seemed to him an 
offence against God; and very thankfully he received the Holy 
Viaticum which he had so lately given to another. It seemed as 
if the glory of heaven was already reflected in his face as he prayed 
for himself the prayer he had just offered for another: “ Abide in 
me, that I may abide in Thee.” And do not these words contain the 
whole secret of a Christian’s life? The Father Prior would not 
leave the dying Levin for a moment: presently, bending over him, 
he asked him how he felt. 

“T believe to see the good things of the Lord in the land of the 
living,’ Levin answered, in the words of one of the Psalms in the 
Office for the Dead. 

“ Surely you will,” said the Prior with emotion. He sent for 
two of his monks from Engelberg to pray beside Levin in turn, in 
case his agony should be long. The doctor also came, and ordered 
one thing and another, evidently knowing that all would be useless. 
When he asked Levin if he suffered much, the answer was still out 
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of the Office for the Dead: “The Lord ruleth me, and I shall want 
nothing: He hath set me in a place of pasture; He hath brought 
me up by the water of refreshment.” 

He never spoke another word of this earth; whatever question 
was put to him, he answered in the language of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures: and when the Father Prior saw how completely his soul was 
absorbed in that sublime Office of the Dead he began to recite it with 
the two Fathers who had just arrived. That was a joy for Levin. 
Whenever they came to any words that he greatly loved, or that 
were very applicable to him, he joined his failing voice to theirs : 
“One thing have I asked of the Lord; that I may dwell in the 
House of the Lord all the days of my life.” “My heart hath said 
to Thee, My face hath sought Thee.” “ My father and my mother 
have left me, but the Lord hath taken me up.” “He brought me 
out of the pit of misery, and He set my feet upon a rock.” At 
length he could not articulate; only the movement of his lips 
showed that he still followed the prayers. So it went on till evening. 
Then his breathing grew fainter and fainter; and just as the Father 
Prior came, in the seventh lection, to the words, “ after darkness 
I hope for light,” he died, so gently that no one knew the exact 
moment which was the last. His death was just what his life had 
been—a calm passing from the unrest of the world into the change- 
less peace of eternity. And as he had lived alone among men, and 
only found rest and consolation in the Heart of God, so too he died 
alone; no friends, no relations were with him; only holy men, who, 
like himself, had made themselves poor that they might be rich in 
God. A solemn stillness filled the chamber of death and the whole 
castle. The news of Levin’s danger had spread rapidly, and people 
came from far and near for tidings. Most of them were praying in 
the chapel; some sat waiting in the hall. At last the Father Prior 
came downstairs, and said very solemnly, turning to the people: 
“Eternal rest give to him, O Lord!” They all answered with 
one voice: “ And let perpetual light shine on him!” Then they 
fell on their knees. ‘“ May he rest in peace!” said the Father. They 
knew now that all was over; but there was no burst of lamentation ; 
with silent tears, silent prayers, silent sorrow, they mourned their 
friend and father. A post-horn rang startlingly through the still- 
ness, a carriage rolled into the courtyard, It was Baroness Isabella; 
she came to weep for Regina with Levin; and now she wept alone 
for both. 

“T feel as if two bright stars had set for Windeck,” she said 
through her tears to the Father Prior. 

“ Yes,” he answered; “ but only to rise still brighter in heaven.” 
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SEWING MACHINES. 
PURCHASERS SHOULD SEETHE 


LORENCE. 


1 Hem, Fell, Tuck, Bind, Braid, Cord, Quilt ; 
a Frill and sew it on Band at same time ; makes 
erent Stitches ; has Patent Reversible Feed- 
; fastens off its seams without stopping ma- 
and has other recent Improvements, for which 
est Premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by 
ittee on Sewing Machines at the Exhibition 
American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 

of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus with 
of Work, post-free. - 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ADDRESS : 


RENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 


97 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.; 
at 19 aNp 21 BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


: A. CAMERON, 83 Union St., Glasgow; & F. BAPTY, 30 Grafton St., Dublin. 


umption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 


CHLORODYNE. 

CAUTION.—*IN CH 
ECHANCELLOR WOOD stated that Dr. J. Contis Browne was un- 
btedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne. Eminent hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. 
Is BROWNE was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they prescribe it largely, and mean no 
than Dr, Browne’s.—See Zimes, July 13, 1864.—The Public, therefore, are cautioned against 
any other than Dk. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quict, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, restores 
ged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body. 

From J. M‘Gricor Crort, M.D., M.R.C., Physician, London, late Staff-Surgeon to LMF. 
After prescribing Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, for the last three years, in severe cases of Neuralgia 
i¢ Doloreux, I feel that I am ina position to testify to its valuable effects. Really in some cases it 
hs acharm, when all other means had failed. Without being asked for this report, I must come for- 
wd state my candid opinion that it is a most valuable medicine.” 
biome should be without it. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, by 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 

38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C., SOLE MANUFACTURER, 

R particularly, none genuine without the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Government Stamp. 
tL Russet has graciously favoured J. I. Davenport with the following: “ Extract of a despatch from 
ebb, H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864: ‘The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in 
Ric Cholera) has been found to be CaLoropyne, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke 
saved several lives.’ ” 

Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received #, despatch from Her 


b's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Vholera had’ been raging fearfully, and that the ONL remedy of 

ewe was CULORODYNE.—See Luncet, Dec, 31, 1864. 

‘onpreg demand enables the Proprietors to reduce the price; it is now sold in Bottles, 1s, 14¢., 2s, 9d., 
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FOR 
GUINEAS. 


BABIES CLOAKS, 
1 GUINEA. 


BABIES HOG 
3 GUINEA 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 2: GUINE 
2 
Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 Guinea; 
Christening-Caps, 1 Guinea ; 
Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s, 6d.; Gowns, 63. 
ollars and Sleeves. 
Cambric Handkerchiefs. 


_ MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


White Dressing-Gowns, 1 Guinca; 
Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 168. 6d. ; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT QF MRs. TAYI 


RIDING 
HABITS 


NAPOLEON. BLUE, 
74 Guineas. 


LADIES RIDING TROUSERS, 


Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 
Linsey Habits for little girls, 2} Guineas. 
Every thing of the Superior Excellence for ba ho the House has been 


Celebrated for Thirty 


W.G. TAYLOR, 53 BAKER § 


LONDON, 


OBSON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORKS, PANCRAS ROAD, N.W. 
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